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I NTRODUCTION 

On April 27 and 28, 1972, the Junior and Community College 
Division of the National Laboratory for Higher Education (NLHE) 
sponsored a Conference for Deans of Instruction at the Ramada 
Inn, Durham, North Carolina, 

Announcements of the workshop went out on April 5, only 
slightly more than three weeks in advance of the meeting. Des- 
pite this very short notice, thirty-one persons from twelve 
different states attended. Another one hundred indicated en- 
thusiasm about the conference and its unique structure. (Appen- 
dix A. ) 

In keeping with the purpose of NLHE, the workshop was 
designed to promote cons tructive change in both the nature of 
the topics selected and the actual manner in which the confer- 
ence was conducted. Topics were of two .different types: pre- 
pared papers and special interest discussion^. The selection 
of the sxibjects for the prepared papers was based on an infor- 
mal survey of deans in attendance at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges held in Dallas, Texas , 
February , 19 72. • The sub jects for the special interest sessions 
were based on a survey of those persons actually attending the 
Durham conference . 

Most conferences follow the pattern of conventional teach- 
ing, with oral presentations by speakers (teachers) while par-^ 
ticipants ■ (students ) take notes . This conference took a dif- 
ferent approach. Instead of speeches , nationally known resource 



people were asked to prepare papers for reaction and these 
were given to participants during registration. Conference 
time was optimally utilized since the time normally spent in 
listening to presentations was spent in meaningful discussions 
v/ith the authors of the papers. 

To further encourage and facilitate active participation 
among conferees, enrollment was limited and time schedules were 
arranged to maintain small discussion groups. 

As reflected by the evaluation forms completed by the par- 
ticipants (Appendix B), the conference was very successful.: 
* Participants/ reactions have been 'analyzed, and their 

suggestions made will be incorporated into future NLHE spon- 
sored o/3nf erences i. The anticipated result is^ a more rapid 
diffusion of ideas and innovations as well as the sharing of 
solutions to common problems. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION 

A. A. Canfield, Ih.D. 
College of Education 
University of Florida 

Within the past few years, the word "accountability*' has 
found its way into the language and literature of education. 
Unfortunately, however, it has taken a "bad bounce" and become 
more or less synonymous with performance contracting. It is 
a pity that such an honorable term, used with dignity in other 
professional fields, should fair : into such narrow and restric- 
tive usage. The concept of accountabili ty has much to offer 
education, educational ins titutions , educators , and the sev- 
eral publics they attempt to serve/ This short paper provides 
a partial foundation for examining the term "accountability " in 
a broad context and assesses its application in the educational 
setting. 

Because many of today's uses of the term "accountability" 
have taken it into corners for which it is ill-designed, it is 
helpful to start at the beginning by examining its definition 
as found in typical English usage ■dictionaries . It is interest- 
ing to note that the term did --not appear; in Webster 's second 
edition but is found in the third edition. : The definitions of 
"accountability" vary modestly from dictionary to dictionary ^ 
but several common synonyms and referents are evident. They in- 
clude "liable," "responsible," and sub ject to giving an "account. 
A close relationship in meaning is found between the words "re- 
sponsible" and "accountable , " particularly as they are used in 
public administration and business management. 



Accountability in public administration has designated 
an obligation to make some form of public report or to be sub- 
ject to a public audit concerning the utilization of public 
funds. Historically^ the accountability was from a representa- 
tive of the monarch to the monarch, but with the overthrow of the 
sovereignty • concept in governmental form, the obligation is now — 
more typically — from the administrators in executive offices 
and/or branches to the legislaturec This use of the term to 
identify an obligation to submit to an outside audit for a 
detailed accounting of the use and disbursement of public funds 
would appear to express the concept of "contracted" learning as \ 
proposed by Lessinger. Some form of "audit" or ."public report" 
also reflects the "extrinsic" or "external" control in elemen- 
tary systems analysis. 

The other typical or usual use of the word accountability 
defines an obligation to report and/or explain the fulfillment 
of some performance for which responsibility was accepted, and 
for which some authority was delegated from a superior in an 
organization- Most management writers discuss the concepts of 
authority , responsibility / and accountability as interrelated . : 
aspects of one's assignment within an organization. Briefly-- 
one accepts the; responsibility to fulfill some function (adrrdn^^^^ 
istrative or operative) and achieve some ends by performing- 
some tasks or doing some work • Along with that responsibility 
comes some delegation of authority to select a method of work, 
utilize the resources of the organization , di rect the work of 
others , requisition materials / etc. Accouritability is the . 



process of explaining or reporting how ^effectively the authority 
was utilized in achieving the objectives for which one assumed • 
rasponsibi li ty . Authority is delegated to provide the power 
to act 7 responsibility defines the anticipated outcomes or 
performances; and accountability is the explanation due on the 
effectiveness of the work. In this business management usage, 
accountability flows up within the organization, and hence has 

an intrinsic or internal "build-in" control feature about it. 

■J . ■ 

Both of these his torical uses have direct application to 
the school situation, particularly the schools and colleges 
v;hich operate on public funds. There are both a budget- assess- 
ment and auditing function to see that funds are spent accord- 
ing to the allocations , an accountability requirement with ex- 
ternal control, aii^ an internal accountability, of sorts, ; 
through the organizational .chain of command. 

Neither application is pure , however , as funds other than 
those provided by the supporting governmental agencies are 
commonly found and utilized within the college environment-- 
particularly tuition funds--and the line of command within the 
academic side of the institution is far less clear and direct 
than it is in business. 

There is, for example, considerable opportunity for dis- 
agreement about whether the dean serves to represent the faculty 
and their decisions , or whether the dean leads and directs the : 
faculty in the achievement of collegiate objectives. Certainly 
the body-of-scholars concept of the college places different 
emphasis in the hands of its "operatives"-:-f acuity members — . 



than does the business enterprise. Because the environment is 
characterized by highly educated people opera-^.ing "alone" 
with students, the conventional line command process is not 
clearly applied and perhaps not applicable. 

The possible differences between the locus of responsi- 
bility and the source of authority poses an interesting enigma 
for accountability in education. If one gets his classroom 
authority from the president, vice-presidents , deans , and 
department heads in the normal flow of legal (statutory or regu- 
latory) power but feels responsible to one's colleagues, disci- 
pline^ and students--what is the locus and direction of accounta- 
bility? Can accountability apply and work effectively in an 
organization where responsibility . and authority have distinctly 
different referents? Or, is the educational ins titution really 
a line organization and in order for control to occur it must^ 
begin to behave like one? 

There is also a question raised by the unfortunate " locking 
on" of the Office of Education to the concept of contract learn-^v 
ing or performance contracting. Because of the ill-timed, hurry- 
up,, short-term crash effort to fund and research several per- 
forman.ce contracting operations , we are now faced with a partial 
research report /based on part of the situations , barren of 
meaningful interpretation , and of dubious and/or questionable value 
The Batelle . research report has been delayed inexplicably , 
itVseems'. v'^' 

i This highly publici zed effort on performance contracting 
and the concomitant emphasis on norm-referenced skill develop- 
ment; measures has widened the^^^^^^ between the "soft-headed" 



humanists and the "mechanis tic'' hehaviorists who have beer 
protecting their respective sections of the school yard since 
the historic gestalt/behaviorist rifz of two gBnerations past 
and before. -The split is widening, at least in print, and the 
direct and continuing association of accountability with cog-- 
nitive learning at lower taxonomical levels has tended to obscure 
tlie potential values and meaning of "accountability." Those 
humanists who deplore behavioristic values now attack- accounta- 
bility as though it were a synonym for Magerian behaviorism. 

This vigorous confusion is in direct contradiction to the 
generic implications of the term accountability . It also tends 
to arbitrarily decry, attempts to fit a "determined" system 
model' to all things educational /whether they be administrative , : 
operative, or supportive . A determined system: is one in which a 
subsequent state can be accurately determined:, from an existing 
state. Determined systems are generally mechanical devices 
like internal combustion engines, where the operation of any- 
subsequent part of the engine can be determined, from its present 
stage in the operating cycle. Determined systems are relatively 
uncommon in living organisms or organizations, although certain 
features can be perceived in highly autocratic or bureaucratic 
situations. The bunching of behaviorism, simple determined; 
systems ,. and accountability into a common-concept bag confuses 
rather than clarifies the. issue. 

Systems and system procedures are control-oriented con- 
cepts with control taking two different forms: 



,1. ; Hcm)eost:atic--keeping ^ they are or as, 

programined for change. 

''I ive---keeping more, viable sys terns in control ; 

while permitting/ relatively f ree : in^ - 
troduction and test of innovative 
plans, within the .isdom and creative 
capacity of those controlling the 
■ '■ system. : 

Before turning to the implications of- these models for 
education and accountabili^ty, it is important to note that 
certain kinds of control (intrinsic or extrinsic) and kinds 
of systems (determined or self organizing) tend to: occur to- 
gether , and that nearly all systems (other than the strictly 
determined ones) provide for unmeasured input and unmeasured 
' outputs to occur. In addition, for systems perspectives , 
control works as meaningfully on process as on product> and 
the term "system" implies some elements very close to our 
earlier views of accountability. 

In Florida, for example , the State Department of Educa- 
tion is basing accreditation upon the school district's per- 
formanCG in relation to its own (the school board' s) obj ectives 
in two of three areas : status, process, and product. Virtually 
every district has adopted, for the current period, accredita- 
tion based on status and process. Status measures are the 
amount, type, and utilization of space and facilities ; process 
measures are the kinds of activities undertaken in relation 
to the provision of education for : the students . At the piesent 
time, the State is working on norm-referenced tests to be ad- 
ministered in basic skill areas; when applied , these will 
be a l>eginning of product assessment measures which are to 
be partially implemented in 19 73. 



All three of these kinds of measurement of systejn condi- 
tion are permissible under the generic interpretation of the 
word "accountable" and in the systems analysis "if in a slightly 
different but parallel configuration. : 

Basically, systems analysis is approached through a series 
of expository diagrams like those below., 
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Neither of these diagrams : shows a controlling function-- the 
simple line drawings indicate that something comes i into the : 
system operation and something comes out. :We assume that they 
are different as a result of the system or process activity. 

To control the system/ certain /elements must be added. In 
the process of these a'dditionsV the notion of where accountabil- 
ity ifits becomes evident. 

In the figure on page ten several boxes or fea- 
tures have been added. ; The plan box provides the basis for ob- 
jectives f goals r or standards . It determines resource allocation 
and priorities. The effector box is related to the power "(human, 
organizational , mechanical or otherwise) that alters the input ■ 
to and the operating characteristics of the system. The measure- 
ment itself can change the product. The standards box sets 



forth the specific outcomes anti cipated--whe ther they be in 
quality:, quantity, cost; or other form/ The collative function 
is a process through which expectations are cornpared with actual 
outputs and the; difference value fed back to the effector func- : 
ti "or possible system adjustment. The "accountability " con- 
cr^nf : we've described it is a combination of the objectives 
setting^ measuring,: and feedback aspects of the model. 

The unmeasured inputs and outputs may be related to some 
of the "humanistic" aspects of education. Their exclusion may 
be accepted or uneasiness may develop because they cannot or 
v/ill not be measured and put into the "controlled system model • 
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To apply the concept of accountability to the instructional 
task requires more: clarification of role and function than clari 
fication of concept. Who is the effector in the process? ?7here 
do the standards come from?.^ ^ W^ the measuring? Who per- 

forms the collative function? Who provides the "negative" feed- 
back for system process correction? Who provides the planning? 

How much of our anxiety and debate within education is re- 
lated to fear or anxiety about this "control" activity itself 
(being controlled), and how much is related to the possible util- 
ity of the process for helping improve educational practice? 

How can we approach the issue of system improvement~in- 
cluding cost/effect analysis— in an acceptable manner and with 
■-reasonable and meaningful obpectives w losing our sense 

of freedom and our heritage of self-assessment ? 

IVhat kinds of internal or intrinsic controls do ' we now 
use or could we now use to relate to the extrinsic controls 
suggested by accreditation and .legislative interests about edu- 
cational accountability ? ; 

What kinds of things are we now measuring and reporting 
that relate to system process, s tatus, and/or product ? Can 
they be upgraded r used moz^e deliberately ^ used more directly ? 

What implications would the adoption of an accountability 
model have for administrative assessment, student personnel 
assessment, and not just instructional assessment? . 

How can accountability be placed on the classroom teacher 
without his involvement , discussion, and negotiation and with- 
out similar accountabilities being placed on everyone in the 



. organizational chain of command above and around him? 

Answers to these kinds of questions require us to think : 
more deeply about the concept and its application to educa- 
tion. We have really only begun to think about it. 

In public administration and in business management it 'is 
stated that no one can be held accountable for a\ perfbrmance 
to which he didn't agree or for which he didn' t feel he had 
the authority to command the resources needed to meet his re- 
sponsibilities . The concept of negotiation of objectives is 
common in both fields and precedes holding anyone accountable. 

Also, in both fields accountability is considered a per- 
sonal rather than a group matter. Groups; it is contended , 
cannot; be held responsible since they haveno specific indi- . 
vidual accountability. This tradition should make educators 
uneasy, because they, as a group , are being asked to be 
accountable as . a collective on vague terms for ill defined 
ends and to vaguely referenced outsiders. 

If accountability is a personal matter, then to whom is 
the teacher accountable? The student? Other ; teachers? The 
faculty senate? The department chaiinman? The president? The 
local board? . Some combination thereof ? If a combination, then 
the principle of unity of accountability--accountable to only 
one person for clearly defined responsibilities-^--ls violated. 
Should it be? Can we have multiple accountabilities—each of 
which is clearly defined? Should the concept of accountability 
-in instruction include accountabilities to the students, to 
the other faculty/ to our professional associations , to the; 
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department chairmen, to the legislature , etc . ? Or should the 
line or chain of cominand of the accountability structure of 
business apply through the organization, with a supervisor- 
supervisee relationship growing more and more typical? Is 
the growing role of the union in teacher organizations likely 
to force a line command structure the c^t>llegial orga- 

nization? To what extent does the union-management struggle 
ensnare the concept, of departmental leader ship on either mat- 
ters of hygiene (courses/ hours, graduate assistant assignment r 
increases); on matters of supervision (censure , evaluation^ 
dismissal^ salary cuts r or restrcted increases) ; or oh mat- 
ters intrinsic to the task itself (form and character of re- 
lationships with students r course content and format^ proce- 
dures for assuring learning , grading procedures and practi^ 
etc . ) ? At what point and in what ways is the classroom iteacher 
an entrepreneur (in business for himself) , and in, what ways is 
he an employee of the firm? 

If the adm i n i s t r a t i v e s true tur e of the institution has 
no power or limited power over the faculty, and if the re- 
sponsibility of the several and various parties for the "edu- 
cation" of the learner is neither detailed nor assessable , under 
what conditions and set of values is it appropriate to "nail" 
the classroom teacher for limited learning or learning below 
some "desirable" standard? Who is to provide the accounting 
for schools that do not teach, for children who do not learn?V 
The classroom' teacher? The counselors? The principal^ presi- 
dent , superintendent? The local board? 



The loc^l board and the legislature^ for decades^ granted 
funds for the operation of the system, but have not concerned 
themselves with the problems of planning^ input, effector, 
system: operation r outp.utf mpasurement/ collator , atandards, ; 
or feedback i^ctivi ties? Should the legislature establish the 
chain of accountabilities in view of its fundamental and un-^ 
changing accountability to the electorate? 

:^ere are many people, inside and outside the education il 
linstifcutioH/ who feel a vague but powerful insistence that our 
e<aucational process should be improved. Unfortunately , perhsps.y 
common sense suggests that too many h school graduates care- ^ 
not pass the military induction examination; too many high 
scibool/graduadtes are found to be^ r 

Jjei/el;;tx)0 many .students ^^^^ w^^ are eliminated be- 

foxe tfey gradnate; and costs of schools and schooling con tiaaue 
tc» ris^e: disproportionately to budget allocations in other fj^Ms - 

l^rlj^icatorsy on the other hand, have believed that a "good ^ 
educattion" cosis mo^^e ; that the broad goals (and they; are viaET- 
tuous ;@oals) of education are best achieved in: n 
in smaOuLer groups r ^and by teachers wi t 
and graSuate siiudy^/ ./: 

Mr this point i:in his t o 
are fisKifled in a log- jam created by a massive data deficiency . 
The pufeiiics jnott in ^he system want to know" what they ' re ; getting 
for ti^^r mone^f and those in the system want to Icnow why they ^re 
ivot getflsarg more money. As readily as one side can claim inadequacy 
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of performance/ the other can claim professional achievements 
unlike any other nation in the world. Unfortunately for us 
all/ ; ther^ is not much data available that explains how ^well 
we do. much of anything. 

Enter accountability/ a control concept— in public ad- 
ministration/ in business management/ in systems analysis . 
Is it a rubric for a challenge to define and clarify who is 
going to control the educational process / for what ends / and 
within what financial and social cons traints? Is the emergence 
of accountcibility a specter of social pressure that the schools 
be ■ respons ive to and accountable to the supporting public rather 
than' assorted amalgamations of prof ess ional societies / interest 
groupS/ and accrediting bodies? 

Is there sufficient value in the concept of accduntability 
to expect the institution of education and those within. it to : : 
improve their effectiveness in using resources and processes to 
produce students with capabilities appropriate to today -s and 
tomorrow's world? 
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INSTITDTIONAL RESEARCH—THE ACADEMIC DEAN' S MOST 
CRUCIAL TOOL IN IMPLEMENTING ACCOUNTABILITY 

Michael 1. Schaf er ,v Ph • D* 
Dean for Instruction 
Muskegon Community College 
Muskegon , Michigan 

The purpose of this paper is to tie together two ill- 
defined functional officers of the community college in such 
a way that the first/ the institutional research of ficer, can 
serve as .a valuable, tool to the second, the academic dean. The 
paper is based upon the assumption that the primary purpose of 
a community college is to provide high-quality ins truction and 
that all administrative offices should be structured in a way 
that facilitates this instruction. 

The title of academic dean (and all of its synonyms) falls 
to individuals with a variety of levels of responsibility. 
These may be classified in three general ways: 

1. " The President-Dean. " The "President-Dean" is a fast- 
growing species; In an increasing number; of circumstances ^ 
the college president finds himself to be externally-di- 
rected. His responsibilities move increasingly towards 
satisfying the needs of community : leaders , state govern- 
ment officials / and unfortunately, and even more frequently , 
the courts. Due to 1±Lis external orien the presi- 

dent , the academic dean; finds himself rassuming many of the 
responsibilities earlier though t to fall in the president Vs 
office. In effect/ colleges arenmoving towards a dual 
' system with an internal and exte3-n:al president. 
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2 , ■/ "The Academic Dean- Academic Dean, The Academic 
Dean- Academic Dean" is a role probably filled by most 
of us at this conference. Our authority is usually 
limited to recommending r but our recommendations are a • 
major force in setting the direction of the institution, 
especially within the ins tructional program. 

3. . " The Tape Recorder-Academic Dean . " This sub-s&ecies 
is largely a figurehead. Depending upon which side of 
the fence he finds himself / he acts as the recorder and . 
subsequent transmitter of information ;from the president 
to, the faculty or from the faculty to the president* Many 
more deans fall in this position than would like to admit 

. it. ' This is a difficult sub-species to identify in that, 
generally, only the president and he are aware that he 
has slipped into this sub--species through :the aging and 
tiring process - , 

Assuming that most of us here fall into the first two cate- 
gories of academic deans , our role is one of being a decision 
maker. In oi.:^r role as decision makers/ we have four ways of 
approaching a decision: 

1, Authority / We can make decisions because some faculty 
(they are becoming rarer) are impressed by the fact that : 

we are a dean and our decisions can be based, in some in- 
stances , Qn the simple rationale that, "It's that way. be- 
cause I say its that way, and^-I'm the dean." 

2. Committee Decisions > This form of decision making is 
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hardly different from the use of authority. Rather 
than .using. your own biacss and opinions / you use the 
biases, opinions , and shared ignorance of a group of 
individuals . This form of decision mak^^^ 
one value. It is harder to hold accountable any one 
individual for the consequences of the decision made. 
3* : The Use of Experts v This type of decision making 
generally is used most effectively by the prof essional 
plagiarist: the university professor . The university 
professor in this role uses footnotes and quotes the 
words of "experts " to back up statements of decisions 
that could not be put across without their assistance. 
It has, however/ been used very • cleverly^ by certain 
academic deans. The technique involves a search of 
the literature or the hiring of a consultant so that 
this supposed "expert" can shed the "guiding light" 
on the decision at hand. 

4. The Use of Institutional Research . This form of 
decision making is used by each of us ^;f ar more frequently 
than we realize and far less frequently than would be 
desired. Stated in over simplistic terms, it is 
decision making based on empirical data related to the 
problem at hand. Unfortunately, the quantity and quality 
of this data is seldom as great as we would wish. 
I think most of us would agree that type 4 decision 
making generally leads to better decisions and* would prefer .... 
to use this type far more frequently than we are able. As 



a result of the problems of quality and quantity of data> we 
are generally forced to modify the use of this form of decision 
making so that it becomes indistinguishable from types 1/2 

and.-.3,' . • 

An effective institutional research office can serve as : 
an invaluable tool in implementing type 4 decisions. 

Institutional research has been defined by Brumbaugh''" as 
that "designed to improve institutions of higher learning by 
Rouche as "all studies done within the college/" by Marsee as 
"self study by a college designed to improve the institution," 
and by Stickler^ as that "which is directed toward providing : 
data useful or necessary in the making of intelligent decisions 
and/or for the successful maintenance , operation , and/or im- ^ 
provement of a given institution. " Roueche and Boggs^ consider 

■ •'"Brumbaugh / A. J. Research Designed to Improve Ins ti tut ions 
o f H i ghe r Le ar n in g . American Council on Education , Washington > 
D'-C*, 1960. 

Roueche, John E. "Superior Teaching in Junior Colleges: - 
Research Needed," Improving College and University Teaching, 
Winter, 19 68. 

3 

^ Marsee , Stuart E. : A President 's View of Institutional 
Re s e ar ch , " Jun i or Co 1 le g e Jou r n a 1 , May , 1965. 

"^Stickler , W. Hugh "Some Suggestions Concerning In>3titu- : 
tional Research , " in Willis A. LaVire , Institutional Research 
Bases for Administrative Decision-Making. Southeast Regional 
Junior College Administration Leadership Program, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, August 8-11, 1965 (ERIC ED 013 :101) . 



/ ^Roueche> John E. and John R.Boggs Junior College Institu- 
tional Research ; The State of the Art . American As soci ation ■ 
of Junior Colleges /Washington, D.C. 1968, 



institutional research as being "those systematic and fact- 
finding activities within a collegiate institution focused 
upon current problems and issues with institutional improve- 
.ment as the associated outcome." 

These definitions all sound exciting r meaningful^ and 

full of hope/ but I question whether they are realistic, 

6 7 8 

Mathies , Roueche'r and Thompson have each supported the con- 
clusion that institutional research consists largely of identi- 
fying the identified. Most studies turn out to be descriptive 
rather than evaluative r and are lacking in depth, balance, 
organization, and analysis. 

It would seem that ^uch ins titutional research breaks down 
into six basic types. I have taken the liberty of paraphras-- 
ing a model described in a current research proposal by Paul 
A, Eisner, Vice Chancellor of the Peralta Colleges in Oakland, 
California in describing these types of institutional research 
application: 

1 - Institutional Research Relating to the Allocation of 
Resources . This type of research is designed to provide 
data for analysis to assist yoU/ the academic dean, in 
your "manager of resources" role. I define resources 
in this context as the facilities> funds , faculty, 
students, the administrative staff,; of the 



: ^Mathies, Lorraine "Junior College Educators Indicate 
Information They Need, " Junior College Journal , November ,19 67. 

^Roueche, John E." Gaps* and Overlaps i Institutional : 
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Thompson, Jack "Institutional Studies of Junior College 
Students, " Junior College Journal^ May , 1967 (ERIC ED 013 070 )> 



college. A few, examples of ways in which institutional 
research of this type can contribute to your resource 
allocation decisions may be helpful. * . 

Budget Analyses^ -Decisions required in this area in-^ 
elude percentages of total budget in past, present, and 
future years by division, department, course, program, 
etc. The academic dean desperately needs data on the in- 
stitutional cost per FTE as well as by each functional 
division of the ins tructional program. I don't think we 
will ever reach the point of having sufficient data and 
analysis in this area. The institutional research office 
can be of great assistance as we attempt to provide an-- 
swers to problems of cost effectiveness analyses , allo- 
cation of resources for specific functions in the insti- 
tution, unit cost analyses relating to plant operation 
and maintenance , as well as comparative cost studies for 
the various curricula and programs. 

Negotiations — Wliether negotiations at your college 
are across the bargaining table as they are in Michigan/ or 
faXL within the board' s internal workings / much information 
is still required. Certainly studies of the average cost 
by subject, department, division, and. ;f acuity salaries with or 
without overloads are necessary . Faculty load information 
by faculty member, subject, department/division, student/ 
faculty ratio, credit hours , contact hours , etc. / are also 
essenti al. There are so many decisional related to negoti a- 
tions that require hard data (our contract at Muskegon Com- 
munity College IS 53 pages long) that it would be less than 



fruitful to" list them all here. Suffice it to say that 
for each decision on faculty status, load, and working 
conditions, data must be at hand if the board is going 
to make its decisions judiciously. 

Class Size— These studies may include such data as 
weighted averages by course, subject, instructor, de- 
partment/division , by term, day, and evening. They are 
probably . the most crucial data in terms of the allocation 
of resources within the ins tructional area- A large com- 
munity college can save hundreds of thousands of dollars 
by increasing class size by three. to five students. The 
effects on smaller ins titutions are proportional. Other 
types of studies that would, fall into the allocation of 
resources category include the number of courses by sub- 
ject, by faculty rnjmber , by full-time student ; the num- 
ber of faculty; the ratio of faculty to administration; 
part-time faculty studies; faculty turn-over studies, 
etc. 

: The care and feeding of our resources V{the profes- 
sional staff) should not be ignored. • Studies of the pro- 
fessional growth activities of faculty serve as one exam- 
ple in this area. 
■ 2. Institutional Research that Assesses Student Potential >i 
I frequently run into conflicts when certain members of our com- 
munity use the factory analogy for the community college. Yet, ; 
there is something to say for the fact that we are in a position 
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of taking raw materials, training it with courses, polishing 
it with counseling, and certifying it with a degree. The 
raw materials, our students and potential students, must be 
a known factor if we are to make programmatic decisxr t&at 
will result i% the type of product desired. CertainiLy aiscg^ 
assessment ox eff ectiveness mustmse as a baseline the studfe^nt ' s. 
potential. 1?his is especially true when we wish to comp^^-TTe 
potential to the student ' s achievement when he finishes given 
programs. Data, which can best be supplied through the insti- 
tutional research office, are necessary for arriving at the 
type of program determinant^ that are the essentials for pro- 
gram planning. A very basic data need is for a profile of 
individual-student and student-body characteristics so that 
faculty have information foi: effective decisions concerning 
the curriculum and their tepiching methodologies. Such pro- 
files are also essential in our role in formulating institu- 
tional goals and objectives. Probably the greatest single 
data gap for most of us regarding students is data on those 
students who aren't ours yeb---the community we attempt to ; 
serve.;. 

3. Ins tituti^'onal, Research that Assesses Achievement. 

■ • — — \ ■ — ' — — !r- — • • — ■ — • • ■ — ■ ; .. 

Like it or not, evaluation ^pf our faculty , programs , student 
achievement, etc. , is our b^g. The types of data required for 
evaluation include: 

A. Such. incoming studpnt characteristics as age , sex,, 
attitudes, health, motivation, verbal and nonverbal 



competencies, interests, etc. 

B. The relative "effectiveness" of alternative instruc- 
tional strategies. 

C. Studies based on criteria that grow out of individual 
goals, departmental goals, and institutional goals 

as we attempt to assess individual achievement, de- 
partmental achievement and institutional achievement. 
The range of information that would be helpful in this 
regard is overwhelming yet most of us would be happy 
if we could just get effective follow-up studies; on 
the job for occupational s tudents ; and at other insti-- 
tutions for transfer students. 

D. Studies of the institutional climate which generally 
are not available at this time, can assist us as aca- 
demic deans in one of our most vaguely defined, yet 
most important responsibilities. We (meaning me) 
often find ourselves as that person responsible for 
creating a ciimate in which instruction is exciting, 

s tuden ts are s triving : to, learn ,' and yes , in whi ch 
even faculty are willing to work. It is probably 
apparent from; the tone of these comments tliat I have 
not been as successful in this regard as I would like* 
This fact only highlights the point T am trying tO' 
make. I have, at this time, virtually no data which 
would allow me to make better decisions as I strive 
to improve an institutional climate destroyed regularly 
at the nagotiating tabl^. 



4. Institutional Research that Assists in Decisions on 



JturriciafLum and Program iJeeds and Priorities ^ The most diffi- 
crialt data to get a hold of is that which relates to projec-^ 
iiions of career trends and manpower needs. These form the 
lj^asis of our occupratioxi-al programs and are required daily, 
iihen we realize the amount of institutional resources one 
froist commit in developing a new occupational program, the 
need for such data becomes paramount . Unfortunately, even 
Lthe best data currently availabJLe often is fragmentary and its 
quality suspect. Somewhere on the vast horizon underneath 
that brightly colored rainbow lies the academic dean's pot of 
gold. To me that pot of gold is sufficient data on anticipated 
industrial needs that can be coordinated with clearly defined 
student needs and motivations as well as research-based curric- 
ulum designed to provide s tudents with skills arrived at through 
careful task analyses using ins tructional methodologies that 
have empirically been shown to provide the greatest growth in 
student achievement at the lowest possible cost. 

^ 5 . Institutional Research that Assesses the College's 
Impact on the Community . : No matter how erudite our statements 
of institutional goals and philosophies, no matter how clearly 
stated our behavioral ob jecti v/^es , we are all trying to do the 
same thing--make a positive impact on our communities in terms 
of cultural, social , economic, and educational growth. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot even describe the types of s:tudies that 
would be mos t usefiil-: assessing this impact.73.et alone provide 



a prescription for its accomplishment. 

Perhaps even more unfortunate is our only single gross 
measure of such impact — the mileage election. Ev€jn though 
such elections provide us with every accurate feedback (in 
a gross sense) on the college's impact^ they provide us with 
no information which wouldi positively effect that impact. 
How often do we ask ourselves the question, "Why donVt those 
people (in the community) understand what the collegre is 
doing for them?" The answer is all too simple. We can't tell 
them. We have little or no data which would indicate that we 
are doing much. Unfortunately^ taxpayers aren't siatisfied with 
our gut^-level feelings of being worthwhile. 

6. General Research Services . At Muskegon Community Col- 
lege, I have said that the faculty's primary role is to facil- 
itate student learning. I can paraphrase that for the academic 
dean. His primary role is to facilitate teacher t;eaching. If 
assumptions regarding decision making stated ear lier are valid, 
and I believe they are, and if the teacher at the classroom 
level is primarily a decision maker in facilitating student 
learning, as I believe he is , then one of our majqr contribu-^ 
tions to facilitating teaching must be the provision of research 
services to our faculty. These services should ir;^clude evalu- 
ative research on teaching methodologies, and they should pro- 
vide institutional research- type data for faculty decisi^ 
ing as well as training and consultative services for the faculty. 

In order to accomplish the tasks: out 
tutional research office must have clearly stated 'objectives. 



The following objective statements, While stated in idealis- 
tic terms, may be useful to you in establishing objectives 
for your own institutional research office: 

1. The institutional research office should provide a 
c omprehensive data base including files on students / 
faculty, the physical plant , teaching resources , 
finances^ and the community for all analyses re- 
quired by the decision cmakers in the institution . 

It. is the lack of -such comprehensive data bases 
that serves as a barrier in every decision applica- 
tion. Compiling and providing such data constitutes 
a major role for institutional research. 

2. The institutional research office must be designed 
to meet the needs of the users . 

The development of most institutional research 
offices seems to be based upon the theories of systems 
analysts rather than upon the needs of people who will 
have to work with the system. The institutional, re- 
search office must place continuing emphasis on the 
key role of the user. A necessary implication of this 
is that the user will need assistance in effectively 
utilizing the data and analysis provided. 

3. There should be developed a central institutional re- 
search office which will serve as a center for data 
gathering/ processing, analysis and reporting . 

As. the decisions! required of f aculty and admin- , 
istrators have increased in number , so have the placesi 



these decision makers must go to seek data. Even 
where these individuals could potentially share in- 
formation, the data is often impossible to retrieve in 
a format which is usable, for a specific application. 
Centralization of collection, analysis,- and reporting 
of information would help to alleviate this problem. 
A system of two-way feedback between the users and the 
institutional research office must be es tab lishe d> 

Probahily the most effective vehicle for such feed- 
back is the institutional research advisory committee. 
Too often have I experienced the situation in which deans 
do their deaning and researchers do their research and never 
the twain shall meet. Only through structured communica- 
tion channels will the institutional research offEice come 
anywhere near providing the service that is so necessary. 
The institutional research of f ice should coordinate infor- 
mation analysis on .all components in the institution . It 
should not limit itself to data and report generation, but 
be a recommending agency as well . 

While I realize this objective is cohrroversial, and 
that some institutional research offices have :tended to 
run the institution where it has been imp lemen±ed , the 
institutional research office is in a unique position of 
being able to coordinate data on all facets of : the institu-- 
tion. ; Theytiius may have a broader view of given situa- 
tions than any single functional office could ever have • 



Witli these objectives in mind, it is possible to outline 
the steps necessary to design and implement ain effective in- 
stitutional research office. Once again, the statement is 
idealistic, but the underlying principles should prove useful. 
1* A comprehensive systems analysis of information needs . 

This should include an analysis of information 
gathering and reporting in the current system 
as well as analysis of the information gather-* 
ing and reporting; needs not now being met, 
: 2 . The development of data-element dictionaries, of 
faculty and supporting staff information , student 
information, physical facilities information , finan- 
cial information, learning resources information, and 
community in£ormation . 

These dictionaries should provide the framework 
for three types of data files- The first pri- 
ority files should contain information needed 
on a regular basis by several components of the 
college community. The second priority files 
should contain information used from time to 
time and generally is limited to information 
not required more than two or three times a 
year. The third priority files include what- 
ever other information for which a potential 
need is seen at some point in the future. It 
will be necessary to define precisely each data 
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element which will be a component of the file. 
Many of these items already have useful and 
widely accepted definitions , but others require 
careful study to eliminate ambiguity in their 
use. Definitions should be uniform to insure 
against erroneous comparisons. Where exceptions 
are made to a given definition, each instance 
should be identified and dociimented. Whenever 
an item in the system has be:en defined, a logi- 
cal coding system must be developed to allow for 
efficient data processi ng , analysis, and report 
preparation. 

The development of standard codes , definitions, reports ^ 
and analyses . 

Reporting requirements are a function of the user's 
need. It will, therefore, be necessary in the 
analysis of the current reporting system to make 
an indepth study of the information needs of in- 
dividuals at the various decision-making levels. 
This analysis should include a study of the dynam- 
ics of the information gathering, the flow of 
data, individual responsibilities for decision 
making and the uses made of the information gath- . 
ered fpr all reports wii±hin the current system. 
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Interpretation of the information report requirements 
into specific report layout that best meet the users ' 
needs , 

Important consideration will include the formatting 
of data, descriptions of data and levels of siimma- 
rization. The effectiveness of the institutional 
research office is a direct function of the usa- 
bility of its output. Report formats thus become 
a top priority consideration for the office. 
Budgeting and staffing of the institutional research 
office based on the analysis of need. 

Research-based decision making does not come 
cheaply. Once again the factory analogy becomes 
useful in a direct way.; Those firms which have 
reinvested a large percentage of their profits 
into research and development have consistently 
been more effective than those which have not. 
An annual expenditure of five percent of the in- 
stitution' s budget for institutional research 
may be as unrealis tic at my ins titution as at 
yours r but it , would not be unreasonable if that 
office were to be utilized fully* The attain- 
ment of the objectives outlined earlier in this . 
paper will be nothing more than a pipe dream, 
however r unless a real financial commitment is 
made to institutional research. On the other 
hand, even an investment of twenty-five percent 
of the institution's budget in institutional 



research would be raeaningless unless the 
. decision style was modified toward research- 
based decisions. 
Summing up, we paraphrase that greatest of all authors, 
Anon, Research without implementation may be futile, but 
decision making without sufficient data could be fatal." 
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PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVIGE TRAINING 
OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS 
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The People »Who Staff the Peop l e ^ s College Is the provoca- 
tive title of a January 1972 report submitted to the National 
Advisory Council for Educational Professions Development by . 
Dr. Terry O'Banion. In the preface to the report, he states 
(26,i) : 

The quality of education in the community- junior 
college depends primarily on the quality of the 
staff. Community-junior colleges can enroll in- 
creasing nuinbers of students; they can house these 
students and programs in attractive, modern facil- . 
ities;; but all those will avail little if^^^t^ 
staffs are not highly competent and well prepared 
for the unique tasks assigned them by this new^^^^^^^^^ 
venture in American education, 

; He goes on to point out that it is time for the priorities 
of communityr junior colleges to shift: from concern with quanti- 
tative matters such as number ' of s tudents , buildings , and col- 
leges, to a concern for the quality of the staff who serve in 
these institutions . 

Without a great deal of difficulty, it would be possible 
to cite at least twenty or thirty authorities on the need for 
faculty development, some dating back as far as 1925. How- 
ever, attempting to justify the need for faculty development 
would be an insult to the readers of this paper. (For those 
interested in other quotations regarding the need for faculty 
training, Mike Schafer did an excellent .job of citing these 



in his monograph. The Student Role of Teachers; Faculty 

Development in the Community College [32 ^ 1-2] .) 

Before proceeding, it might be useful if X were to define 

four terms which will be used throughout the paper. They are: 
Pre- service - Any program of faculty training conducted 
between the time an employment contract is signed and 
the new teacher begins full-time teaching; 
Orientation >■ A short (normally one* to three-.day ) period 
of activities , normally conducted immediately prior to the 
first day of classes, which are designed to assist a new 
staff member in becoming familiar with the college and 
his role in it. 

In-service - Those pos t— employment activities , sponsored 
by the college or pursued by a faculty member, which 
attempt to improve his functioning as a faculty member. 
Faculty Development - Those pre-service, orientation, and * 
in-service activities in which new and old faculty partici^ 
pate in order to improve their functioning as faculty 
members . 

Assumptions Underlying This Paper 

■ The assumptions which O'Banibn cited in support of his case 

for increased programs to, prepare and upgrade community college 

faculty are also quite appropriate for this paper. They are as 

follows (26, 16 7-16 8) : 

1* Conmiunity-- junior colleges are special k 

cational ins titutions , in some ways similar to> but 

in some ways vastly di fferent from, secondary schools 
and four-year colleges and universities. 
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2. Community- junior college students are special kinds 
of students, similar to their counterparts in other 
educational institutions, but significantly different 
in a wide range of characteristics . 

3. There is a great need for the great number of community 
. college staff members who are especially qualified 

to serve these kinds of students in these kinds of in- 
stitutions . 

4. If the community- junior college is to grow in quality 
as it has in quantity; if the needs of minority groups 
are to be ^ met ? if the undereducated are to have a 
second chance; if the needs of business , industry , 
and government are to be provided for; if communi- 
ties are to be given opportunities for renewal and 
rehabilitation; if all human beings are to be given 
opportunities to explore r extend , and experience 
their hopes and dreams , then it is imperative that . 
immediate and considerable attention be given to the 
educatiohal needs of those who staff 'democracy's 
college-. For if the staff fails , the college fails . 
And if this college fails / this democracy will be 
obliged, out of great travail, to generate other in- 
stitutions to accomplish the proper work of the com- 
munity- junior college. 

5. While there are some promising programs currently 
available in universities and community- junior 
colleges, programs for prerservice and in-service 
education are mostly nonexistent or inappropriate 
where they do exist. 

6. Imaginative and potent educational programs for 

- community- junior college staff supported by the 
federal government, state and; local governments , 
four-year colleges and universities, community- 
junior colleges , private foundations , and other 
appropriate agencies , mus t be i continued where they 
exist^and organized and deveroped v/here they do^^^^ 
if the community college concept is to survive at . 
all , much less grow and mature in its contribu- 
tions to American society. : 

To these , I would add only two, namely: 

7. Most community college faculty members are willing 
to improve their teaching. 

8. A successful faculty development program can be 
conducted at any community college, despite limited 
:staff or financial resources* 
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Recruitment and Selection 

While I'm sure any Dean of Instruction reading this 
would agree that It Is, possible to In some way Improve the ' 
performance of virtually anyone he might employ, I'm equally 
sure that you would all agree that there are some individuals 
with whom it is easier to work , and who are most receptive to 
change. In other words, the best faculty development program 
is no substitute for well planned recruiting procedures in 
which the needs of the institution are carefully defined and 
persons recruited and selected to fill those needs . 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to deal with 
recruitment and selection. For those interested in additional' 
reading, I strongly recommend a publication available from the 
Institute of Higher Education at the University of Florida en- 
titled, Guj^^JJ^i^^ Recruitment and Selection of Coramun- 



ity College Faculty (28) , Written^ by a Dean ;of Academic Affairs 
it is a succinct and enlightening document. 

Suggestions for Deriving the Content of a Faculty Development 
Program 

Before discussing some suggestions from the literature re- 
garding what should be the content of a faculty development pro- 
gram, it might be well to spend some time thinking about how 
one goes about determining the content. Offhand, I can think " 
of five possible methods: : ■ " 

1. Ask the faculty what their needs are. 

.2. Use a planning team comprised of people who have ; 
been around awhile. 



3. Specify the knowledge / skills , and abilities you 
desire in a. Ifaculty member and design a program to 
develop the-se. 

4. Review the iliterature and base your program on 
what seems to be a consensus. 

5. Leave it up to the division or department. 

One of these, or some combination of them should suffice 
as the device by which the content for a faculty development 
program is determined. Each method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages , and as is true with any procedure , the method of 
implementation is crucial. For example, it is one thing' to 
circulate a memo to th& faculty and ask them^ to indicate what 
they would like to see: included in a faculty development pro- 
gram. It is another to list several items, leave space for 
them to add others , and then ask them to rank these in order 
of their need. 

The advantage in surveying faculty is an obvious one ; a 
program designed around the needs of par ticipants is much more 
likely to succeed. . The disadvantage in this method lies in 
the possible differences between evidenced faculty needs and 
institutional goals. Also, faculty tend to be rather parochial 
in their views . 

The use of a facoltts^ planning team has the obvious advan- 
tage of faculty parfeicipBition and , if there is administrative 
representation on tike committee / faculty-administration commun- 
ication is facilitated, thus avoiding the possible discrepancy 
between faculty and adTninis tration perception which some authors 
have noted (16) . Also., if the planning team consists of people 
who have been at the ins titution for sometime, and know the 
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i3iis:tit*atioix:/ you can norma^TTy assume the topics selected 
wfi::!! be relievant . The dissaavantage of a planning committee 
-is: the disadvantage of any committee — increased time require- 
ment. 

Using a behavioral design whereby content is designed to 
provide each participant with the knowledge , skills, and atti- 
tudes which someone in the institution has specif ied, appears 
a logical way of insuring that time and resources are maximally 
utilized. However^ few ins titutions are sufficiently clear 
regarding the behavior they wish their faculty to evidence 
and fewer still would be competent at designing a program to 
facilitate this. Another possible difficulty with this method 
of determining content is the lack of faculty involvement , 
leading to the question of indoctrination versus development. 

A review of the literature will yield many useful items> 
and an :enterprising researcher coulil no doubt arrange these in 
s^caiHS; sort of frequency distriibution which coul:d-be;3:ef erred to 
in s-electing itopics However:, while this method might be us e- 
fui. in producing a shopping lis t^ there is no .assui^nce that 
faoCTailty development :programs hissed om it would: iprepare faculty 
tbi Sin'ction e:££ective2;y in ai3^ particular college . : 

ZThe last:imethod rmentionea^ f or determining content was that' 
of delegating this to: -the department/division level. Although . 
diversity may result from this route, provincialism, dualism/ 
needless duplication of effort, and inadequacy are- laore; likely 
results. This is the method normally used in senior colleges 
and universities and may explain why students experience so 
many frustrations in those institutions. 



My own recommendation is a combination df^ all these with 
one significant addition' — the educational d^jvelopment officer 
'(EDO), a new staff member dreamed up by the folks at the 
National Laboratory for Higher Education. ]fdeally, he is a 
staff (not line) officer> responsible to th^f Dean of Instruc- 
tion for such things :as faculty pre-service orientation, and 
in-service training , curricular and instructjional development, 
and evaluation, etc. If your institution iq) fortunate enough 
to have such an individual, he is certainly the logical choice. 

appointment of an advisory committe^l to assist the EDO, 
faculty input wi 11 be assured in the creatiqin of a survey instru- 
ment (based on the literature : and on the ne^|ds of the insHtitu- 
tion) which can be used to inventory the: neqids of f acuity^ .'The , 
, EDO should be f amiliar Hnough with the ■imsta,,tution andi:its 
needs to insuxe that the resultant program is relevant; to -both 
f aculty and institutional ne^ds . Further , ]:]e will 
convert the da^a from the'- surve^i^^^ into: meaasuj^-able petrSmrmance 
objectives , .; design programs to achieve thesq objectives , eval- 
uate the results, and make ckang:es b as ed^^::o^^ He should 
also insure that there is sueEicient ; divisiqn/depar tment in- 
volvement to meet theiir unique needsv while i n c; n r T ng ; -hrVrr^ ffHl- 1 
participants receive; -ffi 

S uggested Content for a IFacua^y Development Program 

In reviewing the literature,: I was surprised at the amount 
of writing about what inight^^b included in g faculty development 
program. In fact, there was so much that I had difficulty orga- 
nizing it. Finally, to facilitate its use by you, I decided to 
group what I found according to four time categories. 

er|c ^;:;^./':;:;;:;,// 



The first category deals wit;i what might be done between 
the time a f aculty member signs a contract and the /time he re- 
ports for orientation:. <or other faculty pre-serVice activities. 

The second category deals with faculty orientation , or the 
normal one-.to three-*day program immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of classes. 

The third categoigr describes what might occur if can insti- 
tution chose ±0 offer a two* to three^week pre-service faculty 
training program for new faculty in the period immedia^tely pre- 
ceding the beginning CEsf classes. 

The final category describes some suggestions fo^c in-ser- 
vice activities which would be offered to bo±h did ancE new 
faculty durircg the sclkool year. 

Assslsting a new feculty member in adjusting to a: mew sit- 
uation shouldn' t wait luntLl he arrives for the first 
faculty orientation /,(Cir pre-service training-. ZFor example, 
when a new faculty member accepts a position:; with Burning ton, 
he is immediately : s emit/ a package containing a map oS '^She county,; 
a state parik and jreraseation guide, faculty handbook, «0unty 
municipal tax rates.^^ ^school inf orination / fax^ulty d^^^ 
catalog, f acu^l^:ty ass:o:ciation coliective bairgaining ccmntract, 
and information regarding housing- Since Ihoiasing is;:3aot 
plentiful in our service area , we place a3s for rentais in 
local papers. In addition , tentative course assignments are 
made and copies of texts, course syllabi ^ learning packages, 
etc., are sent. The library contacts him for book and period- 
ical requests. The personnel office furnishes information 
about such necessary details as pay dates, withholdings, and 



beginning; cj,ates of health insurance . Feedback from faculty 
indicates that these courtesies have been appreciated and 
serve to cq^nvey an attitude which says, "We cafe about you." 

Orientj.ation programs are described in some detail in the 
literature. Some of the ideas gleaned from it are: get-ac- 
quainted sq:cial activities (board, administration, old and new 
faculty) / t;ours of the community, meetings with stHdents, dis- 
cussions aJqout t±ie faculty's role in governance anfl- the exist- 
ing committee structure , a question- and- answer sesion on the 
faculty h^33;dEook, seminars on business and personi^l policies 
af fee ting fiaculty:, a presentation on institutionaX goals and 
ob jectives Hiand the f acuity/ s role in accomplish^ing these , in-- 
stitutibnal problems , outstanding features of the-dinstitution , 
s tudent dai-^^a, introduction to the student personnerl services 
staff , -expilranation of the fn^culty |ad?cd.s:ing rol;e,. review of 
regularly itq;sed forms and procedures assistance ra:^ilable in 
preparing r^ind using; instructional materials , grading prac- 
tices , etc . 

Unf or/t;:unately , only one article could be found describing 
ins titution-al attempts to conduct a two/three week program of 
pre-service training for new faculty (10) , probably because 
few collej^ers have attempted this . Consequently , the discus-- 
sion which follows is based solely on the experience of the 
author in planning, conducting, and evaluating three such pro- 
grams at his institution. 

. First of all, I believe that a two-or three--week pre-service 
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program for all new faculty 3s much to be preferred over a two- : 
three day o^riientation program-^ Due to time limitations, the 
latter becomes a "talk" sessiion while 1:he forroeV can be struc- 
tured as a "^ork" shop ini Wiiichi new faculty are actually in- 
volved .:in. "iSoing" things^i. The cost is maanimal. At Burlington , 
'we have iSe^feLoped and vaOLidsEsd ?a two-week program which is re- . 
quired f.orr aElil new faculty.:. Payment is on the same basis as 
for over lOrB^d teaching, which s^erages o to $22.5.00 per week. 
This $4r5iO.BIffl per faculty meiobe:r is perhaps the best spent money 
■a?:, the college. During a facnalty member: 

.. i.. S^^ns how. to iwxinte^OT objectives 
aspg matching rrr'r1!^r.iLQm test; ifeems . 

■■'^Z.."' ~WmMtes- a self— insit3Su:ctional iLearnin 

3;. BE55selops a course is^aii^us. 

4i. Bex::omes fami:lxar wi!& 

iih^: c ons i d e r ab le t^i^fents of a^irather extensive learn- 
xng resources :s$a^.. 

5 . lOsv >yc:hecked\ out on:^i^^ 
<a32S: control devi^ces^:^^ 
■ . snnsas .■■ 

6. lOs given actual exg^i^^^ small group 
tetchniques. : 

7. B'ercomes conversant: regarding the history and philos- 
ophy of community ccdXleges^^^^i^ 

:1±L'cular. 

8. Becomes familiar with the goals and objectives of . 
;community colleges in general and ours in particular. . 

9. : Becomes familiar with the nature of community college V 

students as compared to four-year college students 
and is briefed on known data , about the students in 
;our;: college 

10. Meets other faculty in his division and, working with 

his division chairman , becomes familiar with divisional 
policies and procedures. 
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11. Through a question and ^3^^^^ becomes quite 
familiar with college p:oli:c3SS and procedures (an 
extensive faculty handb:DOjb. :isTt±ie vehicle used for 
this) . 

12. : Becomes familiar with :ac#Ffe^e :f aci li ties and the com- 

munity at large. 

13. : Is acquainted with membe^s^ ^iEithe student personnel 

staff and their functiionsr,. 

14» Is acquainted with mani^' vCiE tfxe unique features and . 
instructional innovatiicBrs ^gf' college. 

At the end of this tv/o--ws^:t^gc?^ ^.^^^^ one week be- 

fore classes begin. This one 'W^aG!fe3k::ffx (a^ pay) was init- 
iated this past year, based on ife^S^^clc: from the preceding 
year. By the time classes begiioiE^^^feei is well on his way to- 
ward becoming a full contribu±img.a Ee fifce:r of the faculty. 

Faculty evaluations have hesssEcciM^ positive to- 

ward this practice: and we plan tmc^^ If you are con- 

sidering moving in this direc tiro n^^^E^^^^ offer a few sug- 

gestions: . 

1. . Plan get-- acquainted actiiX:.;.jis very carefully. We 

us^ed consultants from thaife^ironal Training Labora- 
tories one year / then -our- <a«:s next. Get- 
ting everyone to know one^ia^^ 
critical. • 

2. Conduct the workshop as yi€iiEii W3.nt ■faculty to conduct 
their classes. Our institution is heavily systems 
oriented, and many classes are completely individ- 
ualized* This is the model we have tried to emulate 
in our pre- service program... 

3o involve returning facul.ty:: make it op- 

tional for them to part±cxp3aS3i and find that they 
drop in and out . 

4. Involve at least a few students. It is amazing how 
positively both students and: i^^^^ 
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5. 



As a general 
who come in , 



rule, avoid the use of consultants 
make a speech, and leave. 



6. Avoid those things which are traditionally done in 
orientation programs , such as long welcome speeches 
by the president or board chairman. Instead, have 
them become active participants in some section of 
the program. 

7. Establish a timetable and stick to it unless valid 
feedback indicates otherwise* 

8/ Provide plenty of free time when faculty can attend 
to personal matters /and work on getting ready for 
the beginning of classes. 

9. Insure that the faculty realize the importance 
attached to the workshop by spending the maximum 
time In the; workshop. Insure your department/divi- 
sion chairmen do likewise. A good rule to follow 
is: no observers--only participants . 

10. Insure that any staff member involved in the workshop 
is thoroughly prepared and well organized, 1 still " 
remember a director of personnel (no longer with us ) 
who occupied an entire morning getting necessary pay- 
roll forms completed when twenty minutes wojald have : 

.sufficed.'- 

11. Create an open atmosphere at the very beginning and 
encourage constant feedback* 

12. Don 't expect too little f rom . the two weeks , I have 
constantly had to withstand well meaning efforts to 
reduce the amount of miaterial covered when evalua- \ 

: tions from participants indicated otherwise. 

13. Assign responsibili ty for planning , implementing, 
and evaluating the workshop to one persiDn and give / 
him the necessary authority. 

14. Be prepared to say "no" to requests for "time to 
speak to the new faculty." You wouldn ' t believe 
the people who want thirty. minutes with them. 

I; would go on, but this should give you an idea of what 

can be done, I urge you to pl^n for this in your next year ' s 

budgis^. You won' t be sorry ! 

/The final category of faculty development deals with. in-; 

service activities. : In general, almost every community college 



does something which might qualify as in-idrviGS trainings 



However, few have developed a planned in-service program. 
The following listing of possible components iri an in-service 
program is taken in large part froni the work by O'Banion 
cited earlier (26 , 195-201) • 

1. Institutes - Usually four to eight weeks long and 
normally held in the summer, they are quite popular 
with faculty y especially when graduate credit is 
given. Participants of ten learn a great deal from 
each other because different colleges from different 
states are represented. 

2. Short-Tenn Workshops - in contrast to ins titutes , 
workshops usually focus on a more specific topic 
and are of shorter duration. These are most appro- 
priate for introducing new ideas or for impilementing 
new approaches and devices . In the pas t/ they have 
been very helpful in keeping staff up to date re- 
garding innovations and new developments in community 
college education. 

3. Staff Retreats - In recent years this technique has 
gained popularity. It normally involves getting away 
from campus for a few days to concentrate on a small 
number of topics. They are sometimes restricted to 

a small group , other times collegewide; including 
board members, j 

4. On-Campus Continuing Seminars - Some colleges offer 
in-house on- campus seminars or courses to help de- 
velop special staff understanding or skills. At 
Burlington County College, staff members can enroll 
in special in-service courses that are designed to 
develop instructional materials and methods. Staff 
who successfully complete a program of this type 
receive credit which counts toward promotion, 

5 . Extension Courses - Some colleges which are conven- 
iently located near a graduate school sponsor on- 
campus graduate- courses. Most often/ these are 
courses such as community college history and phil- 
osophy , community college curriculum and instruction, 
etc. , " 

6 • Conventions and P]:of essional Meetings - Although gen- 
erally not as efffictive as longer term, more focused./ 
in-service programs, conventions and professional 
meetings are important parts of any well designed in- 
service program. Prom personal experience ^ perhaps 



thegreatest advantage is the chance to get away 
from campus for a day or so , meet new people , 
compare notes , and gain a new ^.perspective • 

7. Visitations - Visits to other colleges to observe 
and review educational programs are often quite 
effective in stimulating programs and staff develop- 
ment* A hidden value is that staff often find how 
green the grass is at home* 

8. Use of Packaged Programs - One means for conducting. ^ 
an in-house seminar is to use a packaged program. 
For example, there are two very good slide- tape 
series on improving instruction r one entitled 
Vimcet (37) and the other PPIT (27) . Often, a col- 
lege can, over a period of; years generate its own 
series f by recording consultants V presentations and ; 
" canning" presentations . 

9. Prof essional Library - A time-honored, but often 
overlooked approach to in-service / is ; t^^ 
fessional reading. In the past few years , the amount 

* and equali ty of literature on the community college 

and improved teaching techniques has increased enor^v 
: mously. Place on a single open shelf in the library 
some of the significant books about higher education 
and call faculty attention to them. Many faculty 
members will be surprised to learn that there are- 
.• ''' some. ■ 

10 • Faculty Exchange Programs - One potentially important 
means for staff development is an exchange program. 
However, because of administrative inability to re- 
solve problems about housing, travel allowances, etc. 
. it has not been used to any extent. ; 

■ These are some of the major in-^service approaches ; to f acul 

development. I'm sure that many of you have other ideas and 

hope that you will feel free to share them with the group. : 

Problems .-. 

There are a number of minor problems and a few major ones 
which can effectively kill a program of faculty development. 

The firs t r and perhaps the most serious problem is the 
lack of reinforcement for faculty participation in faculty de- 



velopment . Salary increases tied to graduate credits rather 



than improving one's abilities as a teacher insure that fac^ 
.ulty give priority to the former. 

Another problem is the belief on the part o"f many faculty 
that college teaching is an art that cannot be taught. This 
belief is becoming less difficult to dispel as more and more 
new teachers realize that graduate school may have prepared 
them in what to teach, but not how. 

Recently, in some states, clauses have been written into 
collective bargaining contracts which severely limit the number 
of meetings which faculty can be expected to attend. , VThere 
this has happened, the glare of publicity may be necessary to 
cause union leaders to adopt a more reasonable position at the 
bargaining table. 

The inability of Institutions to conduct and evaluate effec- 
tive faculty development programs is another problem. Often, 
the most competent person for this job, the Dean of Instruction, 
is unable to find time for the task. If there is no Educational 
Development Of f ice r, or Assistant Dean who can do the job/ it 
juv t doesn't get done. Considering the importance of this mat- 
ter, it might be time for Deans of Instruction to reexamine 
their priorities . 

/Lack of time on the part of faculty is perhaps the most 
conmion complaint. I suspect it would disappear if: (1) the 
faculty perceived faculty development activities to be impor- • 
tant in the eyes of the administration, (2) the programs were : 
worthwhile, and (3) ppr crcipation was tied to the reward system. 
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The last problem^ and probably the most important one, 
is the general belief among administrators that the above road- 
blocks are too great to overcome, or that the results which 
might follow are not important enough to warrant developing a 
program to overcome the roadblocks. Part of the solution lies 
in greater recognition on the part of administration of the 
need for, and value of ^ faculty development programs. One 
possible source of the .problem is that adminis trators generally 
do not realize how helpful certain practices can be until they 
try them (217) . 
Evaluation Program 

If time and money are to be spent in faculty development 
programs, the results should be evaluated. Conducting programs 
is based on the assumption that the results will be desirable , 
and this assumption should be tested. However, determining re- 
sults is not always easy, even when objectives have been speci- 
fied in advance* It is quite possible that results may be due 
to factors other than the program. 

■ : ■ ■.■ ■ -^i : . ' ■ ■■■ ■■■■ . 

;Any evaluation should examine both affective and cognitive 

:.. ^ ■ - Vli: ■■ 

behavior change and to detect change, pre- tests and post-tests 

.■ : ■•; ; ■ : ■ - : ' _ . - : ' ;. ' " 

are necessary, thus creating the need for carefully designed 

■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■,. ' . \ . ■ ; ■■ ■ - : \ : : . ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' , • '' .. .. 

instruments. In developing these , don' t res trict items to 

■;■ ■ .'■ - " " ■ ■■• ' :J| ■ : , ' ,■ ■ : ' '. ■■' : . ' 

easily scored 6b jective- type questions . Open-ended questions 



like the following can 



be very revealing :. 



1. In what ways ^as the program helpful to you as you 
begin adjusting to your new role as a community 
college faculty member? ; : 

2. Please give your impressions on the role of a faculty 
member at : College as compared to the • 
role of faculty member in a four-year college. 



3. -Did you gain any useful information on the two- 
year college student? 

' J 4, Hov; will this be of use to you in your teaching? 

5. Wliat was of most value to you? 

Changes in grade distributions, lowered faculty turnover 
rates, student evaluations of faculty, innovative proposals 
submitted, these may all yield indications of change toward 
desired ends. However, faculty development, like teaching, 
is a purposeful activity. If the objectives are stated in 
advance, then it is possible to design programs to accomplish 
them, ' 
Re c omme n d a t i o n s 

Suggestions regarding faculty development have been scat- 
tered throughout this paper. What this section attempts to do 
is summarize some of the mors important features . 

The first of these is that measurable objectives be estab- 
lished for all faculty development activities. If you don't 
know where your*re going, how will you know how to get there? 
And equally important, when you get there? 

Award ins titutional credit toward salary increases , promo-* 
tion, etc., for successful completion of faculty development 
activities . This , more than am .ne item, shows" the ■emphasis::'";^^^^^^^ 
the institution places on faculty development. 

Involve faculty and students in the planning and implement- 
tation of faculty development activities wherever possible 

You' re concerned with feelings and attitudes as* much if : 
not more than acquisition of facts. -Consequently, opportunities 



in both larcje and smaj^l groups should be provided for discus- 
sing and qu€^stioning j^nf ormation presented^ 

The program shouj^d be evaluated using both cognitive and 

■4 ' 

affective me^asures. 

In larcfe part, aifoid structuring faculty development on 
divisional or departm^fnt basis. 

Be sur^t prospect^^ve staff are informed in advance about 
the emphasi^^ placed on faculty development activities and are 
aware that they will \]e expected to participate in them. 

Make fciculty development, programs as intellectually stimu- 
lating as mqst graduaj^e courses. 

Tie successful c^?mpletion of a planned program of faculty 
development to the regard system of the institution [merit, sal- 
ary, promotion, relea^ied time, publicity, etc.). In fact, 
why not estq^lish a l:j,st of profieiencies for each rank sim- 
ilar to those used at Passaic Community College in New Jersey? 
When a faculty member feels that he possesses these profi- 
ciencies , he can be t^ ,s ted, and if he passes, promoted. Re- 
lated tq this. What iq there to prevent an institution from 
establishing measurable criteria for tenure? 

Provide time for faculty development activities during ■ 
regular school hours where possible. ' ^ 

Include funds for faculty development in the regular oper- 
ating budget of the college. • 

^st^liiph specific criteria for evaluation of individual 
involvement in faculty development activities . 



Assign jpesponsibili 
and insure tliat adequate 
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ty for faculty development programs 
au thori ty i s s imi 1 ar ly ves ted . 
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Junior Colleges . Unpublished doctoral di.qsertation, 
Illinois State University, 1967. (Order * 68-403). 

Purpose f the study was to de termii;ie the extent 
and nature of pertain in-service practices in the 
public junior colleges in the United $%ates , and 
to offer recomniendations for improving in-service 
education programs . 

32. Schafer, Micheal I. The Student Role of Teachers: 

Faculty Developraent in the Community College. Gains- 
ville, Florida: Institute of Higher Education , University 
of Florida, 1970. 

Study designed to develop a rationale for planning 
systematic faculty development programs as a means 
for improving instruction in public community colleges . 
A good overview. 

33. Siehr, Hugo E. Problems of New Faculty Members in Com- 

rn^nity Colleges', East Lansing; Michigan StahP rini 
versie^, 1962. ERIC Document # JC 670"'792. 

Nationwide survey to identify coxmonproble 
administrative procedures, and effective orientation 
procedures encountered by new teachers . 

34. Smollch, Robert S, The Status of Prof essional Education 

Courses/Prograins Specific to the Two-Yoar in 

Eighty-Two Schools of Education, I961?--70..^^ ^^^^^^ 
Illinois : Spoon River College , . 1970 . 

Results of a nationwide survey during the spring of 
1970 to determine the current status and anticipated 
growth of professional educational courses and pro- 
:grams offered by schools of education which are 
specific to the topic of the two-year college. In- 
cluded student enrollment data.. Very useful guide to 
graduate programs offering courses in community colleges. 
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35* Solomon, Roger Brumley "Preparation for Teaching in 

Two-Year Colleges , " Improving College and University 
Teaching . XVI (1968) , pp. 125-128. 

Recommendations for content of* institutions of far- 
ing programs to train community college teachers. 

36. Tracy, Norbert J. "Orienting New Faculty Members in 

Colleges and Universities," North Central Association 
Quarterly . II (1961) , pp. 21^-221. 

Siurrtmary of his diss extati on which dealt with a survey 
Gif :four-year liberal arts programs in the North 
Ceatral Association. attemf^,td tc compare faculty 
opiai'^p ^^*sus atoim.st^SSativ'e opinion regarding the 
utilitf of certain orientation practices. A good 
check list. 

37. Vimcet Associates - Post Office Box 2714, Los Angeles, 

California. 

A- series of f ilmstrip-tape presentations on various 
■ topics related to improving instruction. They have 
been validated by James Popham* 

3 8. Wilson, Richard E. Anatomy of a V/orkshop for In-Service 
Education Personnel . Washington: American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 19 70. 

Description of a workshop conducted by AAJC to prepare 
./ in-servicii educational personnel. 
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IDEAS FOR IMPLEMENT'IDS:;S iCHANGE: 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN SME TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 

Barbara P. Washbwn., Ph.D. 
Dean of Educational Hfev^g^/' gpnient 
Mitchell CQlfep^ 
Statesvi.lle,, Nort& C^rolxna 

Accdiiism;<ida±ion of diversity is rairely an actual function 
of any bureaucratic organization^ be it business or educational. 
The observation of most specialists organization theory is 
tbf^^t college^ mi^ univeinsdtjiBs ar^ aim^lg the most poorly or- 
f<aiii:^d ancfi HianagBA American ins tx^tSifetrS^^ . 

Our present educational system functions effectively for 
: a minority of students who enroll '^i/,iLtJiout academic deficiencies 
Fqx those Hltft Q^ucatia^^ or vastly different 

ctiltural backgrounds, the system is dysfunctional, with drop- 
out statistics running as high as 75% for these groups daring 
theit first year of study,. 

Our present educational §:§|S)tem has been developed to func-- 
tion .f aiif% #:f ficlf^ita^. f designed policies , manuals / 
procedures , services , and systasmsi. However, after these have 
been de^v^loped, there 'is often j^ssnfcrong tendency to lock into 
them.> These problems are espexrEHiLlLy devastating in the open- 
door community colleges and teasrualcal institutes. Established . 
practices tend to negate the cuxinent Gommitmeht to equality 
of educational opportunity and ito aecountabili ty for students 
learning. : With increasing frequency two-year institutions have 
cited cis their dilemma that students are being admitted to and 
often recruited by th am without the institution having : 



instructional programs and supporting" administrative poli- 
cies to accommodate the fundamental learning problems of 
these students. Many complex problems have emerged, at the 
center of which is the apparent need for significant modi- 
fications in traditional methods of instruction. 

Many institutions are proposing to solve the problem of 
the wide range of student backgrounds and differential learn- 
ing rates by implementing a systematic approach to the Individ- 
ualization of instruction which requires instructors to develop 
a series of instructional units. This direction has merit, 
but the switch from existing practices may well be dotted with 
instructor discontent and frustration, student disorientation, 
community and parental misunderstanding, and administrative con- 
fusion. 

Another dimension of this situation is the feelings and 
attitudes that the community college movement professes to have 
in relation to students. It is often claimed that one of the 
unique elements of the community college is its concern with 
the individual student and his successful progress. . Too often, 
however, in the same institution there exists a difference be- 
tween the sometimes almost maudlin feelings of caring for each 
individual student and the practices and organization of the 
institution--the outward expression that students interpret as 
representing our feelings. Simply stated, the educational goal 
felt and valued is not being achieved by current instructional 
practice. Changing instructional practices and supporting 
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administrative policies can be viewed as an attempt at prob- 
lem solving. In order to be congruent, care or concern for 
the student as an individual must be translated into an outward 
expression whicih is reflected in the design of our instructional 
programs and th^,e specif ication of our administrative policies . 
Failure to do ^o makes the community college just one more un- 
fulfilled educ^jtional promise. ; ^ 




area for 

change to achieve 
congruence 



Closing tlj^e gap between where an institution is and where 

it wants to be with respect to ins tructi on demands two major' 

efforts: (1) Ddanaging change and (2) organizing the human en- , 

ergy behind th^i goals and purposes of instruction. Fordyce 

and Weil , {1971) illustrate the problem by contrasting energy 

flow in congruq.nt and incongruent organizations. 

In a snapshot view, an ideal organization may resemble 
water gliqiing through a straight pipe ; or it may look J 
like rows of galley slaves stroking the sea hard and ' 
rhyt-hmical.ly ; or like a man and his team ploughing a 
f ie Id/ Ti^^e collective energy— of the separate drops 
of water, of the men and their oars, of the. farmer, 
his beast^,r and his plough----flows in one direction. 
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If we snap the shutter on an unhealthy organization^ 
we get a very different picture of energy flow: 




Here a tremendous amount of energy pours into the system 
at the one end^ but the real output dribbles out a 
pipette. Most of the strength ^ talent/ wisdom, force^ 
liveliness , inventiveness , and joy of people is dissi- 
pated internally . 

The primary focus of this paper is upon planned change.: 
The question of how to focus human .energy on ins titutional goals 
is beyond the scope of this paper. But certainly part of this . 
effort is connected with the employment of organizational strat- 
egies which allow for purposive involvement of all constituents ; 
in determining institutional goals. The primary function 
alert leadership is to focus human energy on purpose--the good 
leader is the person who can organize the most energy and effort 
behind organizational purpose and goals. One useful technique 
is mutual goal determination. In . this area George A. Baker has 
developed a useful strategy. 

In order to focus on some critical steps involved in the 
process of change^ it is useful to raise four questions. I^at 
needs to ch ange? Who needs to change? What .are some of the 
reasons for resisting change? How do we plan for change? 
Wh at Needs : to Ch ang e ? 

In effecting instructional change three areas o:f development 
will be explored: knowledge , skills / . and attitudes . The 



recognition and concern with development in each of these three ; 
areas has implications for the types of in-service and pre-service 
staff training programs which could be designed^ In the first 
area, increasing knowledge concerning aspects of the proposed ; 

.changes one dimension would merely be having the persons affected 
by '"he change become familiar with the terminology associated 

, with the change. Terms such as "criterion test , " nonpunitive 
; grading^" "instructional objectives , " "redirection and recycling 
of students," need to be understood so that confusion and mis- 
understanding over their meaning does not interfere with the yX.-0-\ 
^ cess of the change . The area of ski 11 development builds on the 
knowledge base w After one knows what the components of in-; : 
structional ob j ectives arei / how do y ou de ve 1 op and s equen ce 
tliem? How do you write criterion; test i terns ? / Construe t r e 1 e- 
vant learning activities? Collect and use appropriate data .to ; 
revise" the instructional materials? Anothe^ facet of skill de-/: 
velopment is in the area of what could be termed management of ; 
self -paced instruction. How; does one contend with students be- 
ginning and finishing a course at di fferent times ? With the ; 

.■ changing role of the faculty member? Basic to the change to a ; 
more individualized or self -paced instructional program is often 

: a significant attitudinal change--a change to ; believing that a 
high percentage of students in any class can learn if they are 
given enough time and the appropriate types of help, , Benj amin 
Bloom's premise. 
= Who Needs to Change ? 

This .question wi 11 be examined with respect to the levels 

,er!c; , \ ^/v/'v'-'^;; . _ 



of' change mentioned above. Students have to change with re- 
spect to their attitudes , knowledge, and skills. To effecti 
such a change^ students ' conception of what cons'titutes a "col- 
lege education" needs to change. A "college education" does 
not necessarily mean listening to lectures and taking notes • 
Under individualized ins trie t i oii i t could mean learning in a 

: variety of ways : audio tapes / slide sequences . field trips , 
small group ^discussions . Students/ too, have to understand 
what the components of the instructional system are , such as 
objectives^ and what their importance is in the changed ins truc- 
tiohal prograjn. Students need to comprehend the relationships 
between the different components----such as the one that exists 
between the instructional objectives and the criterion tests . 
In the area of skill development s tudents must accept .. that they 

■ are\ respohsible for pacing and directing their own learning. 
They are responsible for managing their time , for developing 
their own schedule: for completing course material--ski lis that • 
need to be developed if learning throughout life is to be accom- 
plished. 

■Library and media personnel X also need to change with re- 
spect to their attitudes, skills, and knowledge. They have to 
be aware of the new materials — book and non--book — to work with 
the faculty member who is trying to create current and effective 
learning materials . They can help the institution manage self- 
paced ins truction by implementing a "learning; resources center" 
.concept. A center which allows for a free flow of materials and 
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.equipment to faculty and students and which makes space avail- 
able to students' where they can apply in independent study 
r their own "learning how to learn" skills . " ; 

The faculty is the key group that needs to make changes in 
atti tudes , skills; and knowledge / Like s tudents , faculty mem- 
bers have to change their basic conception of college " and 
what it means to "teach. " Teaching does not have to be the 
instructor in front of the students , rather it can be the faculty 
member s tructuring situations where students can interact with 
the necessary materials and persons. Skills in managing in- 
:: diyiduarized instruction for the faculty member are crucial- 
how does a faculty member structure his program so that stu- 
dents can- be at different points in the course / so that stu- 
dents can enter or complete a course at various times during ■ 

; the year, : Since there; are more one- to-one situations with the 
faculty member and one student or a small group of students / \ 
the faculty member has to develop skills in better relating to 
students on a more informal basis--a -position that is threat- 
ening to many f aculty mexnbers. 

Adminis trators> too , have to make changes in attitudes, 

' skills, and knowledge in order to make the shiii: to individu- 
alized ins truction effective - One area of change is the re-* 
thinking of faculty evaluation procedures. Another at^ ; . 

implementing institutional changes which would enhance the : 
, effectiveness of the program: changes in grading policies , 

realistic designation of faculty loads^ removal of time con- / 
straints on learning. . 

Er|c ;'-....;-\-.'V; .v^:'^;— 



other groups such as board of trustees , aounselors and 
recruiters, parents a*id community persons, and office and sup- 
port staff need to be considered if the total cfiange is to be 
effective* All. need to^ uuderstand the changing nature of the 
institution and, like faculty, students broaden their concep- 
tion of what a "college education" could consist of. 
What Are Some of the Reasons for Resisting Change ? 

A look at some of the reasons behind resistance to such a 
change would be useful in order that ^ome of the pitfalls could, 
be avoided in the - change process ./^ 

1. The objectives of the change arei not clear. 

In this situation people are just given what they should 
do and none of the reasons for making the change. Changes 
should be specific as. well as clear to those involved. 

2. The people involved in the change are not involve^d in 
the planning process. v ^ 

This could be lessened by having task forces representing 
dif ferent target groups involved i n the change responsib le for 
managing certain facets of the change . These groups have spe- 
cific responsibilities and are temporary. When the change is 
effected the task force is disbanded.^ 

3 . The rewards : for changing are not seen as adequate. 

In this regard many institutions give faculty members re- 
leased time for course development or special reimbursement 
when a course is developed. Payment during the summer for what 
would normally be a summer session is another method being used 



other institutions allow faculty members to submit proposals 
and competi?5 for funds in a special "instructional development" 
category of the budget r ^ 

4. People are afraid of failure* 

To lessen this as a reason behind resistance^ adeq.uate train- 
ing is necessary in the areas of course development and manage- 
ment of individualized instruction. Also, it is helpful to cre- 
ate an atmosphere where failure is not embarrassing and o.k. to 
allow people to try a new idea on a temporary basis. Given 
time to discuss their experiences with a program idea/ most fac- 
ulties will buy a useful strategy. 

5. People do not trust the initiator /of the change. 

Here it is necessary to consider whether an internal or an - 
external change agent should be used. Usually a ^combination of 
both internal and external persons is most effective. Sometimes 
the internal change agent is a resp>ected faculty member who has 
the confidence of the faculty and the background to relate to 
faculty members' particular situations. ? - 

6 . There are too many changes at one time. 

It is often overwhelming to have many; established proce- 
dures and policies changed at once. There gets to be a feeling 
on campus of change just for the sake of change or "here we go 
again I " There needs to be a balance between changes needed and 
the personal security needed^by the people involved. A changing 
environment can be fun^ but it is also f righteningly different. : 
Imagine how a faculty member would feel if he learned that by 
next fall there is going to be a change in the grading policy, 
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the semester sr'ieduling/ class attendance regulations, that cm 
accountability policy will be instituted, and that all the i.n- 
structional programs will be self-pacedi Actually a good model 
for change would be similar to designing a self-paced instruc- : 
tional sequence--f rom the simple to the complex and step by step. 
7. People need to be dissatisfied to perceive the need 
for change. 

If people are satisfied with the existing si tuation , the 
management of change is extremely difficult. An example could 
be the faculty member who thinks that it is his job to "weed . 
out" the "less able" student and continually fails 60-70% of . 
his students. In many instances a good deal of experimental ex- 
posure must preface change attempts . Take your fa:culty to another 
institution where: they can observe first hand a similar program 
in operation. Find an innovative person on your staff and give 
him some extra incentive to design a course. Bring in outside 

talks , show and discuss films , share ideas 
and expose the faculty to some of the useful concepts of change , 
e.g. , problem solving , improved student learning. 

One thing to remember in instituting change is that^more 
often than not people are not resisting the change, they are 
res is ting the way the change is managed. 
How Do We Plan f or Ch ange ? 

In planning for any majcJr- change it is of ten helpful to 
consider the questions that one might ask himself if he were 
beginning on a trip* 
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1. Where are we now? Researchi:rig such questions as j/ 

How many students are staying in school? How many are corqpleting 
their intended curricular program? How many courses are \(;ell ' 
organized and • presented:^ What is our reputation as a col],ege? 

2. Where do we want to go? Heri^ list goals and obj^|Ctives* 
Also, consider at this point the assumptions-- those given^t over 



which you have no control but 
(market demands) . Be cautious 



which ijfif luence your behavi()|r 
not to list things as giveifs 
when indeed you can have control over them. Don' t let thq.s be 
a "cop out" from attempting the changi? , 

3. How are we going to get ther<?? When considering this 
question decisions are made about str,pLtegies and the time-^jable 

of : the strategies . Is the entire facylty to be trained iij, methods 
of .individualizing instruction or just one department at time 
in a type of pilot project? Do radminxs trators institute .<|ihanges 
such as grading and : s chedul i ng first , or do they wait untij 1 the 
need is felt by the faculty before iprpposing a change? 1^, the 
ins tructional program to be compretely self -paced in thre^, : 
years? Five years? 

4. Who is going to drive? This question involves ttj^e leader- 
ship of the proposed change. Is the Dean of Instruction i|espon- 
sible for monitoring the change? Is :|.t necessary to creaij.e a 

new office of " faculty development" o;c "ins tructiona 1 develop- 
ment?" Should we use external consuHpants ? 

5. Who is going to pay for the %rip? Here matters c]|f fi- 
nancing the change are considered* A^e federal funds ava:\ lable 
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of these resistances by drawing attention to strategies for 
managing change. Also, a framework for institutional planning 
was outlined which could be useful to an institution in imple- 
menting an innovative instructional program or managing other 
changes which affect the institution as a whole or sub-groups 
within it. 
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SUMflARIES OF SPECIAL INTEREST DISCUSSION 
GROUPS (the following is an edited version 
of . -the notes of the recorders on points 
discussed by the Special Interest Groups . ) 
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IMPLICATION OF STARTING A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO INSTRUCTION 



Recorders : 

Dr . Harmon Pierce Dr . Saul" Orkin 

Burlington County .College Somerset Community College 

Pemberton; N. J. Somerville, N> J. 



1. Approximately two-thirds of the group are in the process 
of implementing a systems approach to instruction. Of the 
remaining one-third , most plan to implement a systems ap- 
proach soon. 

2. Problems and cautions mentioned by deans who were present 
are as follows : 
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a. Implementation by edict ; is not effective and creates 
dissension . 

bv Outside consultants are valuable. 

c. Funds should be set aside for faculty released time 
to develop materials. 

d. ^ In initiating a systems approach \ a realistic view of 
/-v time constraints must be taken. 

e. Differences among various departments must be recognized, 
. It might pay to begin in one or two departments rather 

than across the board. 

f. Evaluating the effectiveness of your efforts is. impor- 

q. Systems and accountability are new concepts requiring 
i faculty training. . . 

h. Support and productibn facilities for in-house soft- 
ware must be provided/ 

i. A "machine only" or "packaged programming only" ap- 
proach won't work. A mixture of formats or modes is 
best. 

j.: Don't forget student orientation to the new approach 
is needed. 
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k. Orient potential faculty to what you expect before 
they are hired. 

1. Initially^ faculty morale may be adversely affected. 
This is due to several f actors : systems v/ill require 
more effort on their part; they are teaching in ways 
they have not taught before/ or in wa.ys they have not 
experienced themselves • More of what they are doing 
IS subject to evaluation and there will be a natural 
resistance to any change. 

m. Setting up controlled experiments within the insti- 
tution (and follow-up studies) to truly evaluate pro- 
grams is critical, yet few institutions are equipped 
to do this • 

n. Be prepared to cope with the "humanist" versus "be- 
haviorist" arguments. 

o. A clear definition of "systems" is seldom fully com- 
municated. 

p. Expect strong faculty reGistance , expecially in the 
humanities and social science areas. Some areas, 
like business,, secretarial science/ math, science, 
physical education, and the technical-vocational areas 
v/ill make much faster progress. 

q. The whole concept of systems in education is new and 
has not been perfected with regard to teaching-learn- 
ing or management. Consequently, there are few good 
models to. follow. 

r. Most deans of instruction are not prepared' to "manage" 
the change process. 

s.. The role of the department or division chairman is 

critical in the change process . Most are not adequately 
prepared to fulfill traditional roles, much less the 
new roles expected of them. 

t • Can we use a "rural sociology model" for the time- 
; consximing process of implementing change? 

The "radical adopter" — 'few followers 

, The "early adopter s " — -good examples 

The "peer; spreaders"- — growth group 

The "cynics" — always some 



u. Don't ask faculty to initially write "Magerian objec- 
tives" . Instead, encourage them to try to define 
some relatively simple objectives. Create an inves- 
tigative attitude among staff rather than exactly 
/ defining what they are to do - a la Mager. 

v;^ The faculty must be; intimately involved with^ 

; deyelopment. ; Don't bring in specialized staff to do 
the job for them at the very beginning. Specialized 
: staff are best utilized as consultants for faculty and 
in the production areas. ^ 

w. Process and product are closely interrelated. 

X. .sefeedback--analyze why objectives aren't met but 

don't create defensiveness and don't create polarities 
within the staff . 

y • Some colleges had purchased hardware prematurely and 
complained that it wasn't being used. 

3 • Several deans mentioned some things they had found which 



helped. 



a. 



Provide rewards for faculty who produce. These can 
be monetary, but need not be. 



A merit pay system based upon evaluation of faculty 
performance ^ contribution to college and community 
and student learning, is helpful. 



Provide instructional support services for faculty . 



Don't be too rigid in systems application. All the 
answers are not in; all arguments are not settled « 



e. 



Faculty training through workshops, such as those 
sponsored by the: National Laboratory for Higher Educa- 
tion may help' to accelerate change • 



f • 



Several colleges have Educational Development Officers 
whose primary function is to assist faculty in improv- 
ing instruction. 



g . . Develop different ways of calculating* faculty load in 
order to take into consideration the unique v/ays in 
which faculty are functioning' in a systems approach . 
Otherwise, you may inadvertently "punish" innovators • 



ERIC 
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DIFFERENT GRADING SYSTEMS 



Recorders 

Dr, Donald F.Mortvedt Mr. Terrence A. Tollefson 

C.'/llege of the Mainland National Laboratory for 

Texas City^ Texas Higher Education 

Durham, North Carolina 

' ■ ■ - ■ . , ' ■ • , ■ ' ■ ■ , • . , " ■ ■' . ' ■ , • • J 

1. One participant described the Santa Fe (Florida) nonpunitive 
grading system whereby the ..grade of F has ^.beein abolished . 
Instead/ the X grade is used to indicate a student has not 
satisfactorily completed course requirements. It v;as re- : 
ported that this was done partially because of a feeling 
that students should not be burdened with FJ s for the rest 
of their; academic lives . Someone indicated that Santa Fe 
initially had some problems with this in that the University 
. of Florida converted their X grade to 

2* Another participant asked why the grade of NC (no credit) 
could not be lused for the same purpose,. > 

3, It was suggested that there are two categories of failure: 

a. The student who can't make it 

b. The student who doesn't do anything 

There is often no way to differentiate between the two 
types of failure in a nonpunitive grading system, 

4. Someone else suggested that the same results as achieved 
by Santa Fe' s nonpunitive system. could be achieved under 
a more traditional grading system by allowing withdrawals 
during the first 14 weeks. This prompted a discussion re- 
garding whether or not an instructor can or should withdraw 

a student. 



5. It was felt that there should be- agreement between a. stu-- 
dent and his teacher before a grade of "incomplete" was 
given • 

6. The functions of grading were discussed and it was felt 
that there were five: /" 

a. Screening of students for colleges and universities 

b. roviding business and industry with some measure of 
chievement 

c. Satisfy 'students' needs to know how they are doing 
: d. Need of faculty to evaluate and/or fail students 

e. Expressed need of students to be "ranked" 

7. Various types of grading systems were discussed* These 
inclvided : : ' 

■■:-;a'. ' ■Pass^fail-' 

b. Other non- traditional or nonpunitive grading systems 

c. " Criterion-referenced--with different criteria being 

established for different grades (A, B , C/ etc. ) . 

d. Conventional A/ C, F 

8 . Several of those'Spresent indicated that they used the i ■ 

■ grades of WI / WP.> and I . A discussion vof how these grades 

were ' used ensued. . 

WI refers to Withdrew-Incomplete 

\ -WP-refers' to Withdrew-Passing ^ . 

I is normally used to refer to Incomplete and is given 
• when a student needed a little more time to complete 
course requirements 



Some felt that the WI sho^uld remain on the .record even 
if the student compieted the course . later . Others felt 
it should not remain on the record and that" it should not 
be averaged j.nto the student ' s GPA, 

9. A point made was that the D as normally used gives no - 
clear indication of a student ' s having learned anything . 

10. The question was asked about v/here the pressurre for chang- 
^ , ing' the grading system came -firom^^^^^? 

11. Another person asked if there was any research on the 
effect' of different gradln^vsysb^ms on student motivation. 

12. It was pointed out that in some universities / like Michigan 
J State , students can repeat a ; course /and keep only their 

best grade. 

13<r The results of follow'-up studies of graduates of "systems" 
institutions w^^re discussede . These studies indicate that 
the students tended to do no better and no worse arter 
-.trarisfor^than /.before 

14. One issue discussed but never resolved was the queation > : 
of whether a student has the right to fail. 

15 . Someone suggested that an Af system be used for 
transfer students and a P-F for career students/ to which 

■ someone replied that that was all right if you were sure 
that the student wouldn't change his mind^ 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF VARIOUS PLANS FOR 
ORGANIZING THE INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

Recorders : 

Sister Eleanor Harrison 
Cullman College 
Cullman, Alabama 

1. Division chairmen should function both as educational 
development officers and as administrators. 

2. A distinction was made between department and division 
chairmen, with department chairmen being de.:£ined persons 
usually responsible for only one discipline-? \^nd division 
chairmen as persons responsible for Piore than one discipline. 

: - ■■■ -. ■ : , ■. : \ . ■.. . ■ ■.■ ■ i ■■■■ ■ • • • : . ' . ■.. 

3. In order to properly fulfill their functions as specified 
in #1 above, division and department chaiinnen should not 
be expected, to teach a full: load, 

A. Some of the organizational- patterns represented include 

occupational programs, transfer programs , college transfer 
■ programs, and continuing education* The actual organiza- 
:tional pattern depends on the institution, 

5« Roles of the department and division chairmen should be^. '-^^ 

defined according to the needs of the college, expectations . / 
■ - of faculty, and the role expectations of the chairmen. 

;■ ..^6'^' E should attempt to resolve the question of 

' v^^^^^^^^r^^>^ or division chairman should be an 

administrator or a faculty member. ; 



Dr. Bob Miller 

Tarrant County Junior College 
Fort Worth, Texas 



7. Department and division chairmen are mid-management per- 
sons and are thus greatly in need of in-service training, 

8. In institutions having a union, it is best to have depart- 
ment and division chairmen defined as cidministrators . 

9. In negotiations , the needs of mid-management people are 
sometimes given little attention. 

10. Deans and other administrators are not as free to negotiate 
as unions* We may need an AFA (American Federation of 
Administrators) . 

11. Do you elect a department chairman or do you appoint him? 
Advantages of appointing chairmen are: 

a. If you appoint him you can remove him; and 

b. i ypu can; be assured of continuity / whereas i£ chairmen 
are elected this may not be the case. 

12. The type of organisation you have should depend on what 
type of an institution you want, (define the organization),; 

13« Do departmeiit chairmen burn out and therefore should they 
; be periodically replaced? There is/literature to support 
- the position that leadership should; be changed to avoid ; 

.■■■stagnatic . ■^■■v. ■ ■ 

14. None of the deans in the group were really In favor of a 
rotating^ department chair if the chairman is expected^^^^.to^^^^ 
be an instructional leader . 
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15. Some felt that the department chairman should also be 
responsible for occasional i:esearch studies on faculty 
load, class size^ etc. 

16. The dxvision and department chairmen should be given 
responsibility/ trusty and accountability, and not be 
treated merely as figureheads • 

17*. You must looJc for* potential in. department ..and. division • 
chairmen and then educate, them as educational leaders. 
Workshops and other training programs are greatly needed 
for mid-management personnel. 

18. The League for Innovation i'^ conducting workshops for mid- 
management personnel. Perhaps the National Laboratory for 
Higher Education should also hold workshops for those whose 
responsibilities fall in the midr-management category • 

. 19> Division and department chairmen need to, learn how-to 
delegate \;ork to secretarial staff — to free themselves 
^ from menial tasks. Faculty and- students should receive ; 
more of a dean's time. 

20. The systems approach to instruction may require ev n more 
paperwork from the. chairmen. ; 

21« The dean should be out on the firing line instead of 

oporratiug from behind a desk. Up the Organization was 

cited as an example of how an executive can function 
" without an office. 
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22. There is a limit (7-9), to the number of division or depart- 
■ ment chairmen who should report to the dean of instruction. 

23. What if you did away with department and division chairmen 
and replaced them with two or three associate deans? Would 
you be more effective? In other words / would having general- 
ists rather than specialists be better? One dean indicated 
that if he had taken the money he had invested in released 
time for division chairmen and had employed three assistant 
deans he could have been twice as effective. 

24. iN^ew; titles for division chairmen are neede Someone else 
said that the same care should be taken in recruiting a 
division chairman as a dean of instruction. 

25. The role of the faculty senate vis-a-vis the dean of 

, instruction was discussed. The actions of each often con— 
flict with those of the other . Fujrther ^ ^hen a senate 
makes a resolution which - is voted on and passed, the dean 
is of ten left with the task of implementing a policy or pro- 
cedure with which he disagrees and to which he had no input. 

.26 . The organizational patterns represented by the group in- 

:cluded:' ■ 

a. faculty to dean; 

b. faculty to division chairman to dean; 

c. faculty to department chairman to division chairman 
to dean. 
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Further, the organization within the instructional areas 
varied in tha way subject fields were grouped • For exampli? 
within the institutions of the participants", the following 
patterns were represented: 

a. integrated divisions consisting of college transfer, 
career courses, and developinental courses; 

b. divisions and departments consisting solely of college 
transfer or career faculty* ■ 

It was the consensus of those present that no one pattern 
was best and that the organizational pattern chosen should 
vary with the size of the institution, with the people in 

it, and with the institutions' purposes and objectives* 

Most favored keeping their present organization* 
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FACULTY EVALUATION 



Wilmot F. Oliver, Recorder: 



Most of the discussion on this topic revolved around the 
concepts of "means" versus "ends" evaluation of faculty. 

VMeans" evaluation was defined as evaluation which focuses 
largely on what the faculty ine>n±)er does, while "ends" 
evaluation focuses on what he accomplishes. 

A management-by-objectives approach was discussed whereby 
a faculty member would be evaluated oni. the extent to which 
he achieved objectives previously suggested by hirn^^ and 
agreed to by his supervisor. 

Two evaluation rys terns were discussed in detail. These were 
the - systems of Burlington County College (New Jersey) and the 
College of the tlainland (Texas ) . The Burlington system in- 
cluded criteria in. four areas: (1 ) : ins truction , (2) contri- 
butions to college and community , (3) professional growth, 
and (4) interpersonal relationships. The College of the , 
Mainland, system was job-description oriented. Specific re- 
sponsibilities were designated, and the faculty member was 
evaluated on the extent to which these responsibilities 
were met. 

Several points regarding evaluation were agreed to by most 
of those present. These included: 

'a. Institutional goals must be considered in developing 
an evaluation system; 

b. Evaluation should be a continuous process , not some- 
thing limited to the period from October or November 

-to February,.;. ■ 

c. Faculty should be involved in the de^/elopment of 
criteria for evaluation? 

d. Self-evaluatioixs should be a- part of any evaluation 

■■■•■'■-..■effort..' ".-A .■.-;■ 
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Questionnaire Responses 
I^egarding the Feasibility of a" 
Deans of Ins truction Workshop 

The following is a summary of the total responses from 124 
persons who responded to the questionnaire accompany ing the 
letter announcing the workshop. As can be seen, the conference 
apparently met a strongly, perceived need. 

Total Responses 124 Total 

1. I think the idea of having a conference 
especially for deans of instruction is: 

- A good one 121 

- Too restrictive 1 

2. I think the plan for the workshop (no 
speeches, etc.) is: 

- A good one " 100 

- A bad idea 0 

- I prefer to reserve judgement 21 

3. I think the $35 fee is : 

- Too high X 1.5 

- About right 91 

4. I think the idea of sponsoring xvorkshops 
for department or division chairmen is: 

- A good one 113 

- Not something our institution would be 15 
interested in r 

5. Of the following suggested topics I am most 
interested in; 

- Different grading systems 83 

- The effect of collective bargaining 51 
on institution and the dean 



- "Faculty evaluation . . 108 

- implications of starting a systems 89 
approach to instruction 

- Ideas for recruiting minority 29 
faculty 

- AdvvWtages and disadvantagtf!3 of 82 
various plans for organizing the 

instructional areas 

- In-house curriculum change procedures 65 
-Pros and cons of various calendar plans 55 
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APPENDIX B 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION RESULTS 



Prepared by 

Vicki Fuller 
Junior and Coimnunity College Division 
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The NLIiE Workshop , for Deans of Instruction (April 26-23) 
was evaluated by means of self-report evaluation forms adminis-- 
tered to the 31 participant.;.":^ on the last day. ^he j.nstrument 
consisted of 15 items, six of which permitted respondents to 
write on comments and suggestions for improvement of future v;ork- 
shops. The results,, in general, were very positive/ and it ap- 
peared that most participants were enthusiastic cibout their ex- 
perience. The workshop was believed by the participants to have 
met their objectives to a great exten-^- All felt (and 94% were 
convinced) that the session was relevant to their needs. 

Respondents tq the questionnaire felt (90%) that enough 
staff persons were available to coifd^ct the workshop effectively. 
With regard to the two main components of the workshop— inter- 
action and discussion with authors of papers and idea sharing 
in special interest sessions- — the response v/as overwhelmingly 
positive. That is, 86% and 100% respectively, thought these 
learning methods to be effective. Most reactions to the papers 
themselves fell somewhere between "of some value" and "of great 
■yalue". ■ :: ■ 

The organization of the workshop v^as^ rated "good" to "very 
good" by most. Along this line, two people advised more pre- . 
planning and structure for similar efforts in the future, and . 
one person noted that he particularly liked the informal, un- 
structured atmosphere . 

It was found ;that the items reflecting the greatest cori— 
cern on the part of participants seemed to focus upon time • They 
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indicated in their responses that they might have been doubtful 
about sufficient time for interaction with the staff membersr 
In addition, seven comments were received which" pointed out the 
apparent lack of time to read and digest materials and to inter- 
act v;ith leaders and other participants. Other suggestions called 
for more input from participants and more materials and process 
sharing. In regard to the latter^ it may prove beneficial in 
the future to ask participants in advance to bring these materials 
with them to the workshop. It appeared that lack of reading time 
was seen by the most participants as a deficiency. Six persons . 
expressed the need to receive in advance (by mail) the papers 
to be discussed/ and most were uncertain about the adequacy of 
the advance information which they had received. Possibly in 
the same vein/ three others suggested that the presenters of 
papers give brief summaries or overviews befoie beginning any 
discussion. 

There were a few more issues covered on the evaluation form. 
The physical arrangements (transportation^ acccmmodations> etc) 
were . rated as f air by^ most of the respondents , and three sugges- 
tions dealt with -this item, so it :probably deserves consideration.' ^ 
With respect to„ the number of participants for a workshop of this 
type, 43% stated 30--45 persons to be optimum and 32% more responded 
45-60 . Five persons suggested smaller discussion groups / and one 
person suggested larger groups • Two other comments indicated-the^^^^i: : 
need to group participants by age and/or size of the institution. 
Audio-visual materials to aid presentations:/ and simulation game 
activities were suggested twice. 



In conclusion, it appears that to most people involved, 
the Workshop for Deans of Instruction was a profitable exper- 
ience. That is^ it was rated as interesting to 15 and enjoy- 
able to 14 more. Only one person felt that the session was a 
waste of time. Scvit factors which should be carefully examined 
in planning other workshops are : (1) receipt of papers in ad- 
vance, and (2) sufficient time for interaction and exchange of 
ideas. In general, however, the workshop seemed to have been 
planned and conducted effectively. 
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Deans of Instruction V/orkshop 
April 26-28, 1972 
National Laboratory for Higher Education 



Papers presented by the following 

James 0, Haimnons 
Dean of the College 
Burlington County College 
Pember ton-Browns Mills Road 
Pemberton, New Jersey 08068 

Albert A. Canfield 
Professor of Higher Education 
Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville/, Florida 32601 



Participants 

R. Eugene Byrd 
Dean of Instruction 
Oscar Rose Junior College 
6420 South East 15th Street 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 

Worth Campbell, Jr. 

Vice President, Learning Resources 

Central Piedmont Community College 

Post Office Box 4009 

Charlotte /North Carolina 28204 

James A. Carter 

Dean of Instruction 

Mountain Empire Community College ;. 

Drawer 700 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia 24219 

Jack F, Cherry 

Director of Faculty 

Beaufort County Technic Institute 

Post Office Box 1069 

Washington , : North; Carolina 27889 

Willard C. Finch * 

Assistant, Dean 

Pitt Technical Institute 

Post Office Drawer 7007 

Greenville, North Carolina 27834 



Michael 1/ Schafer 
Dean for Instruction 
Muskegon Coirimunity College 
Muskegon, Michigan 49443 

Dr, Barbara P* Washburn 

De an of Educ a t iona 1 De ve lopmen t 

Mitchell College 

Statesville, North Carolina 28677 



Edward Fix 

Associate Academic Dean, Engineering 
Technology Division * 
Erie Community College 
Buffalo/ New York 14150 

Tom F* Foti 

Vice-President 

Scioto Technical College 

Box 766 

Lucasville, Ohio 4.5648 

William W. "Bob" Franklin ; 
Director Occupational Education 
Vance County Technical Institute 
406 Chestnut Street ^ ] 

Henderson/ North Carolina' 27536 ■ i 

Sister Eleanor Haxrison 
Academic Dean/Registrar : ^ ; 
Cullman College ' | 

Cullman, Alabama 35055 j 

Howard : Herring /, ; / i 

Educational Development Officer 
Kittrell College 
Kittrell, North Carolina 



PARTICIPANTS (continued) 



James A. Keyzer 

Dean of Technology 

Anson Technical Institute 

Post Office Box 6 8 

Ansonville, North Carolina 28007 

James Links z 
Dean of Instruction 
Rappahannock Community College 
Glenns, Virginia 23145 

Charles W.LockeV Jr, 
Dean of the Faculty 
Sullins College 
Glenway Avenue 
Bristol/ Virginia 24201 

Louis M. Marion 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
Forest Park Community College 
5600 Oakland 

St . Louis / Missouri 63110 

William A. Martin ^J_, 

Dean of Instruction f 

Durham Technical Institute i 

Lawson Street 

Post Office Box 11307 

Durham/ North Carolina 27703 ' 

W. Ronald McCarter 

Dean of Instruction 

New; River; Community College 

Drawer. 1127 

Dublin, Virginia 24084 

Bob W. Miller 

Dean of Instruction 

Tarrant County Junior College 

Northeast Campus 

Fort Worth, Texas 

H.. D. Moretz 

Dean of the College 

Western Piedmont Community College 

Interstate .40 at U^S. 64 

Morganton, North Carolina 28655 



Donald F, Mortvedt 
Dean of Ijastruction 
College of the Mainland 
8001 Palmer Highway 
Texas City/ Texas 77590 

Wilmot F. Oliver 
Dean of Instruction 
Ocean County College 
Hooper Avenue 

Toms River/ New Jersey 08753 
Saul Orkin 

Dean of the College " 
Somerset County College 
Post Office Box 3300 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876 

Bruce B. Owen 

Dean of Instruction 

South Oklahoma City Junior College 

2700 South May Avenue 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73108 , 

Jim Owen 
Director 

Elisabethtown Community College . 
Elizabeth town, Kentucky 42701 

Philip S. Phelon 
Dean of Instruction 
Cumberland County College 
Post Office Box 517 
Vineland, New Jersey 08360 

Harmon B. Pierce* 
Dean of Instruction 
Burlington County College • ♦ 

P emberton , New Jersey 08068 

Carl D. Price 

Dean of Instruction 

James Sprunt Institute 

Post Office Box 393 

Kciiansville , North Carolina 28398 



PARTICIPANTS (continued) 



Arthur D, Schmidt 
Program Associate 

Junior and Community College Division 
National Laboratory for Higher EduSation 
Mutual Plaza ^ 
Durham/ North Carolina 

Emma W, Schulken 
, Dean of the College 

Virginia Highlands Community College 
'Post Office Box 828 
Abingdon/ Virginia 24210 

Gene Simpson 
Dean of Instruction 
Spartanburg Technical Center 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

George Stockton ' 
Dean of Instruction 
Surry Community College 
Qpbson, North; Carolina 27017 



Ter r en c e A • To 1 1 e f s o n 
Director 

Junior and Community College Division* 
National Laboratory for Higher Education 
Mutual Plaza 

Durham, North Carolina 27701 

:.Dr. Charles.-- E*..^-U^^ 

Dean- of Ins true tion 

Muskingmi' Area Technical College 

400 Richa^ 
i: Zanesville, Ohio 43701 
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VJednesday Evening : 
April 26, 1972 

Thursday 
April 27, 1972 



PROGRAM 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 
9:00 - 9:15 a.m. 



9:15 - 10 :15 



10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 12:C'(5 
12^:0,0 - 1:30 p.m. 
1:30-2:45 

2:45 - 3:15 
3:15 - 4:30 

4:30 - 6:00 



Arrival and Registration 
Get- Acquainted Social 

Introductions and Welcome : 
Terrence A. Tollefson ,r 
Director , Junior and 
Co'i-nmunity College; Division 
National Laboratory for 
Higher Education 

Discussion of First Paper: 

(Total Group) . . 

Albert A. Canfield 
Prof essQr of Higher Education. 
Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 

.Breaks- 

Special Interest' Groups 
Lunch 

Discussion of Second Paper: 

(Total Group) 
Michael I. Schafer 
Dean for Instruction 
Muskegon Community College 

Break 

Special Interest Groups 
(Same topics as 
morning session) 

Social Hour 



(continued next page) 



(continuation) 



Friday 9:00 - 10:15 a.m. 

April 28^ 1972 

- 10:15 - 10:45 
, 10:45 - 1?:00 

12:00 - 1:30 p.m. 
1:30 - 2:45 

2:45 - 3:15 
3:15 - 4:30 

4:30 



Discussion of Third Paper: 

'(Total Group) 
James 0. Hammons 
Dean of the Gollege 
Burlington County College: 

Break ' ^ ■ ■ 

Special Interest Groups 
(Second half of topics) 



Lunch 

Discussion of Fourth Paper: 

(Total Group) 
Barbara P. Washburn 
Dean of Educational Develop- 
ment, Ulitchell College 

Break 

Special Interest Groups 
(Same topics as morning 
session) ■ . ■ 

Adjourn 



